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NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDINGS 
By 


Margaret Paulus, Librarian 
West Allis Public Library 


[Editor's note: Miss Paulus, a member of the Executive Board 
of the Wisconsin Library Association, upon the request of the 
Editor, contributed the following article about new and re- 
modeled public library buildings constructed in Wisconsin 
since 1950. The information was gathered by a questionnaire 
circulated to libraries known to have had some kind of build- 
ing program since 1950.] 


"The public library building should serve as a symbol of 1li- 
brary service. It should offer to the community a compelling invi- 
tation to enter, read, look, listen, and learn." This introductory 
statement in the chapter on "Physical Facilities" in Public Library 
Service is being met by a steadily growing number of Wisconsin com- 
munities. Since 1950, many postwar buildings and remodelings have 
given communities from our largest--Milwaukee--to Wisconsin villages 
a whole new "symbol of service." 





Looking at some of the new buildings in the State, we find 
that each community has been faced with the problem of meeting its 
own needs according to many local factors. However, within the 
limits of finencial support, the things which determine how much 
and what kind of a building is necessary to house a public library 
are (1) what things are to be put inside the building, and (2) what 
things are going to be done in the building. It follows then that 
there is "no one standard building for public library operation. 
Each building is likely to be different, and its differences should 
be directly related to its service program." 


The village of Wild Rose, which dedicated its Patterson Memorial 
Library in August, 1957, has a charming country cottage with a floor 
space of 1,470 square feet. Racine, which is dedicating its new 
building in May of this year and which will serve as host library to 
the 1958 WLA convention, presents a gleaming, modern building of 
glass and ceramic brick, with an over-all floor space of more than 
34,000 square feet. 


Just as building sizes and architecture vary greatly, so have 
methods of financing. Many of the new libraries are memorials con- 
tributed by individuals or groups of citizens. Others are financed 
directly from local taxes, through bond issues or notes, or out of 
city funds built up over the course of years to meet the needs of 
the library. 


Cudshy's War Memorial Library, dedicated May 30, 1952, was con- 
structed from the contributions of citizens, with $50,000 of the cost 
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of its $190,050 obtained from three of the large industrial plants 
of the community--The Ladish Company, the Cudahy family, and The 
George Mayer Manufacturing Company. 


New Lisbon's memorial library, a modern brick and stone 
building opened in 1956, is a gift in honor of local men and women 
of the armed forces by Attorney H. J. Mortensen. The building and 
equipment costs were $70,000. The Wild Rose building was made pos- 
sible through the bequest of $10,000 by Katherine Libby Patterson, 
who during her lifetime had been active in promoting library serv- 
ice in the village. Mrs. Patterson's gift was supplemented by 
$4,500 of city funds and $2,500 in small gifts of citizens ranging 
from $1 to $300. At Dodgeville, part of the costs of a new build- 
ing were met by a gift of Mrs. Mattie Utting. 


The new library at Spring Green, dedicated in July of 1956, 
was also financed through a bequest, that of Dr, Marcus Bossard, 
for whom the library is named. The beautifully located, contem- 
porary-design building at Lake Geneva stands on land originally 
donated for library purposes in 1898 by Mary Delafield Sturges. 
Mrs. Mary Gridley Bell bequeathed $100,000 for the construction of 
the library building in 195, and this was supplemented both by 
city funds in the amount of $30,000 and further gifts from individual 
citizens and organizations. 


"Location in public buildings used primarily for other purposes 
and in community centers...are possibilities." A number of new li- 
braries in Wisconsin have found this to be so. The new Wauwatosa 
library building, although functioning as a completely separate unit, 
is closely integrated with the Memorial Center buildings of its 
city, which house the city hall and an auditorium. The Spring Green 
building is a part of the village hall. The new Frank Stone Branch 
of the Sheboygan library system is located at. a school site. The 
Waterloo library shares one wall and the heating system of the fire 
station building, and the East Branch of West Allis library shares 
land with a new city fire station. 


Remodeling has proved to be the solution for some cities. 
Milwaukee's huge new addition and West Allis' addition to a 191) 
Carnegie building show that even old and long-outgrown buildings 
can be successfully salvaged and improved. Appleton has also re- 
modeled a Carnegie building. Beaver Dam, by an expenditure of 
$87,000, was able to increase floor space from 2,85) square feet to 
4,012 square feet, and double seating and book capacity. A new 
Madison branch is functioning in rented quarters which were re- 
meled by the owner from a dry cleaning plant. 


"The environment proviced by public library facilities should 
achieve the level of functional efficiency and beauty found in the 
best schools and homes." It is with this standard in mind that the 
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various new libraries in Wisconsin have been constructed and e- 
quipped. A few quotations from descriptions bring this out. "Enter 
through the red-tiled vestibule and step into an interior...flooded 
with light end almost completely open. The furniture and equipment 
are of light birch in modem design, the colors warm and friendly." 
This describes Cudahy's library. 


"The building contains a smoking area furnished for browsing 
and will offer two public typing cubicles and equipment for listen- 
ing to phonograph records by head sets. Three areas, defined by 
stack arrangement overlooking the lake, will be furnished informally." 
This refers to Racine's new building. "Now the spacious room up- 
stairs has become an attractive children's room; a mezzanine in the 
stack room on the main floor will now serve es a place for teen- 
agers to study and will provide shelves for books written especially 
for them" is a partial detailing of improvements achieved in the re- 
modeled Beaver Dam library. 


Many libraries report special facilities for group meetings, in- 
cluding kitchen equipment. Areas for film projection, music listen- 
ing, story hours, discussion groups are possible even in very small 
libraries. Excellent lighting has been stressed in many descriptions. 
Without doubt the librarians of every cormunity fortunate enough to 
have one of these new, efficient, and beautiful buildings will join 
with Mrs. Roy Evans, librarian of Dodgeville, who says, "A very 
bright, pleasant library. Come and see it sometime" 


Beside those libraries already mentioned, new library buildings 
in the State include New Holstein, Walworth, Waterloo, and Whitefish 
Bay, and new branch buildings, Milwaukee Finney Neighborhood Branch; 
and La Crosse, South Branch. 


For those who are interested in knowing more ahout some of the 
projects already mentioned, a table of additional information fol- 
lows. However, this table does not include all the new or remodeled 
building projects which have been completed in Wisconsin since 1950 
because not all the libraries completed and returned the question- 
naires which were used to compile this table. 
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BOOK NOTES STILL IN DEMAND IN WISCONSIN 
A Report of a Study 
By 


George D. Russell 


Annotated book lists have always been a part of the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, or a supplement thereto. This Bulletin, a publica- 
tion the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, was established in 
1905. Because of this long history with book notes, tradition would 
seem to demand the indefinite continuance of this section of the 
Bulletin. However, the Commission staff has not considered tradition 
to be an overriding factor in their considerations concerning the 
continuance of this or other sections of the Bulletin because it is 
felt that its content should be subject to the changing interests, 
desires, and needs of its readers. In recognition of this principle, 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission has written into its Bulletin 
policy a statement indicating that periodic appraisals of this bi- 
monthly publication will be conducted by the Commission to discover 
if the Bulletin is serving its purpose well. It was, therefore, 
most appropriate that a study was undertaken recently to determine 
the use that is made of the book notes sections of the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin. 





It was decided in early March to conduct this study. A question- 
naire was prepared by the Commission staff members, the purpose of 
which was essentially threefold, namely: (1) to determine if, how 
often, and in what way Wisconsin public librarians are using the 
book notes sections oF the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, (2) to deter- 
mine how the book notes sections of the Bulletin can best serve the 
needs of libraries in the State, and (3) to determine what and how 
many other book-selection tools Wisconsin librarians have available 
for their use. 





This two-page questionnaire was mailed to all the public li- 

breries in the State. Returns began to come in almost immediately 

in considerable numbers, and the Commission staff was hopeful that 

a high rate of responses would be realized. Actually, however, by 
one month later, the responses had dwindled to a mere trickle, and 

it was decided to compile the results of the 105 questionnaires that 
had been received thus far, At this writing, a total of 115 question- 
naires have been received. However, the last 10 questionnaires have 
not been included in the compilations presented in this report be- 
cause they were not available when the initial tabulations were made. 


In compiling these reports, the results have been assembled by 
several categories according to the size of population served by the 
library and over-all data on all the libraries that reported. The 
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specific number of libraries in the State in each of the several 
population categories and the number and percentage of libraries 
in each category that returned the questionnaire are included in 
Table I. 


TABLE I 
Number of Public Libraries in the State Categorized 


“Fy Population Served and Number and Percentage of 
Respondents to Book Note Questionnaire 





























Size of Number of Number of Percentage of 
Population Public Libraries Public Libraries Public Libraries 
Served in the State Responding — Responding 
25,000 
and over 22 10 45% 
8,000-25 ,000 27 18 67% 
4,,000~8 ,000 28 13 46% 
2,000; ,000 48 22 46% 
2,000 
and under 187 2 22% 
All libraries 312 105 3% 





According to Table I, the 105 returms from Wisconsin's 312 
public libraries represent approximately a 3 per cent over-all 
return. When responses are broken down by population served, the 
libraries serving populations from 8,000-25,000 had the highest 
return, with 67 per cent responding; whereas only about 22 per 
cent of the libraries in the State serving populations of 2,000 
and under returned the questionnaire. Excluding the latter group, 
a return of at least 45 per cent was realized in each of the other 
population categories. 


The first section of the questionnaire allowed the respondents 
to indicate "for what" and "how often" they use the book notes 
sections of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. Respondents were asked 
to indicate whether they use the Sook notes sections of the Bulletin 
every issue, occasionally, or never for adult and children's and 
young people's work in each of the following ways: 





l. For selecting books for purchase 
2. As a check list for borrowing titles from the Traveling Library 





seaycerees 
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3. For preparing annotated lists of books (publicity, etc.) 
lh. For cataloging and classification 
S. For other uses, please specify 


The most significant findings of this section of the questionnaire 
are included in Table II. 


TABLE II 
Per Cent of Reporting Libraries Using Book Notes Section 


of Wisconsin Library Bulletin For Select Books For 
Purchase and For Cataloging and Classification of Books 



































Per Cent of Reporting Per Cent of Reporting 
Libraries Using Every Libraries Using Every 
Issue For Selecting Issue For Cataloging and 
Size of Books For Purchase Classification of Books 
Population Children's Children's 
Served By and Young and Young 
Library Adult Work People's Work Adult Work People's Work 
25,000 
and over 70% 60% 10% 10% 
8,000-25,000 72% 67% 17% 17% 
1, ,000-8, 000 77% 77% 6% 38% 
2000-1); ,000 82% 82% oo% 59% 
2,000 
and under 79% 79% 55% 52% 
All libraries 77% 75% Lh% 42% 








For the reporting libraries, the two most popular uses made 
of the book notes sections of the Bulletin for libraries in all 
population categories for both children's and young people's and 
adult work are (1) for selecting books for purchase, and (2) for 
cataloging and classification. Apparently, the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin is a very popular tool among the reporting libraries for 
selecting books for purchase since at least 75 per cent use this 
section of the Bulletin every issue for this purpose in both their 
adult and children's and young people's work. Reporting libraries 
serving populations of 2,000-l,000 make proportionately the greatest 
use of this section of the Bulletin since 82 per cent of the re- 
spondents indicated they use it every issue for selecting for pur- 
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chase both adult and children's and young people's books, However, 
even the larger libraries, those serving populations of 25,000 and 
over, make considerable use of the book notes for selecting books 

for purchase since 79 per cent of those reporting in this population 
category indicated that they use every issue of the Bulletin for 

this purpose. When the reporting raries which use the book notes 
sections of the Bulletin every issue for selecting hooks for purchase 
are added to the reporting Witrartes which use the Bulletin occasion- 
ally for this purpose, it reveals that slightly over 96 per cent or 
all the reporting libraries use the book notes to some extent as a 
book-selection tool. 


Although the reporting libraries indicated they made rather 
frequent use of the Bulletin for cataloging and classification, this 
use was not nearly so popular as using the book notes for selecting 
books for purchase. This is especially true of the larger libraries 
(serving populations of 25,000 and over) since only 10 per cent of 
them use the book notes sections of the Bulletin every issue for 
cataloging and classification, whereas over 50 per cent of the li- 
braries serving populations of ,000 and under use every issue for 
cataloging and classification. Over 0 per cent of sit the report- 
ing libraries use every issue of the Bulletin's book notes sections 
for cataloging and classification of both adult and children's and 
young people's books. 


Apparently, the book notes are little used by the reporting li- 
braries other than for selecting books for purchase and for catalog- 
ing and classification of books. Less than 15 per cent of all report- 
ing libraries utilize the book notes sections of the Bulletin for 
preparing annotated lists of books, and less than 9 per cent use the 
book notes as a check list for borrowing titles from the Traveling 
Library. In the latter regard, the smaller libraries make consider- 
ably more use of the book notes than do the larger libraries in the 
State, which, of course, is not at all surprising because they are 
able to purchase only a small fraction of the books published each 
year and must rely on the Traveling Library to fill their patrons' 
requests. 


To determine how the book notes in the Wisconsin Library Bulle- 
tin can best serve the needs of the librarians e e, the re- 
spondents were asked in the second section of the questionnaire to 
rank the following four types of book lists according to their order 
of preference, placing 1 in a square beside the type of list they 
prefer most, 2 in a square denoting their second choice, etc.: 


1. Current titles that have been examined by the Commission staff 
members and are believed worthy of consideration for purchase 
(the list as it is now being published) 


2. Annotated subject lists (ineluding basic older and new titles 
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3. Only books that are owned by the Traveling Library as a guide 
to your requests for loans 


lh. Special and valuable book lists prepared by other agencies and 
libraries (American Library Association committees, Association 
of _ Hygiene, Milwaukee Public Library, Enoch Pratt Library, 
etc. 


On this section of the questionnaire, the respondents also had the 
opportunity to make separate rankings for adult work and for chil- 
dren's and young people's work. 


The data collected indicates that, generally speaking, the re- 
porting libraries of the State believe the book notes can best serve 
their needs if the Bulletin continues to list current titles that 
have been examined by the Commission staff members and are believed 
worthy of consideration for purchase. In other words, the book 
notes as they are now being published in the Bulletin seem to repre- 
sent the most satisfactory type of list of the four types mentioned 
in the questionnaire, according to the reporting libraries, Eighty- 
four per cent of the reporting libraries indicated the present type 
of list is their first choice in their adult work, and 79 per cent 
indicated a similar type list best serves their needs for children's 
and young people's work. The smaller libraries tend to favor this 
type of listing slightly more than do the larger libraries, but, 
generally speaking, the reporting libraries favor this type con- 
siderably more than any of the other types mentioned in the reports. 
For instance, only 7 per cent of the reporting libraries indicated 
annotated subject lists as their first choice for a type of list 
to be used for adult work, and 3 per cent reported this same type of 
list would be most useful in their children's and young people's work. 
Slightly less than 3 per cent of the respondents indicated their 
first choice would be to have the hook notes present book lists of 
special and valuable books for both adult and children's and young 
people's work, and only one library out of the entire reporting group 
would favor having the book notes sections of the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin include only books that are owned by the Traveling Library, 
as a guide to that library's requests. Although the compiled results 
of the forced choices made by the reporting libraries indicate that 
the book notes should continue to be of the same type as are now 
being published, it is appropriate to remark that a number of librar- 
ies would like to have lists of special and valuable books and an- 
notated subject lists prepared occasionally and mailed to them, in 
addition to the regular book notes in the Bulletin. This desire was 
indicated more by way of comments in the remark section of the 
questionnaire than by the tabulation of the forced choices, es was 
true of a desire of some of the small libraries to have the acqui- 
sitions of the Traveling Library included in the Bulletin once or 
twice a year. 
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The last part of the questionnaire, excluding a remarks sec- 
tion, was devoted to determining what other book-selection materials 
Wisconsin public libraries have at their disposal. Respondents 
were asked to check which, if any, of 14 commonly recognised book- 
selection tools are available for their use. The list was comprised 
of the following book-selection materials: American Library Associa- 
tion Booklist, Libr. Journal, potas Review, New York Times 

0. 





Book Review, New York Hera ribune eview, Junior Reviewers, 
6 of the Children's Book Center of the University of Chicago, 
e Bookseller, ginia s' Service, Horn Book, book jobbers’ 





and publishers’ catalogs, Wilson Library Bulletin, Publishers’ Week- 
ly, and Book Review Digest. 








Table III presents the more important findings of this section 
of the questionnaire. According to Table III, the 1) book-selection 
materials listed above would rank in the following order by the fre- 
quency of their availability among the 105 reporting libraries: 


lst American Library Association Booklist 

2nd Wilson Library Bulletin 

3rd Book jobbers’ and publishers' catalogs 
Library Journal 

th Saturday Review 

Sth Book Review Digest 

6th New York Times Book Review 

7th Horn Book 

8th Publishers’ weekey 

9th New York Herald Tribune Book Review 

10th Bulletin of the Children's Book Center, University of 

Chicago 

llth The Bookseller 
Vir a Kirkus' Service 

12th or Reviewers 





























This ranking, of course, is rather arbitrary since the study 
did not ascertain what relative use is made of the individual ma- 
terials that librarians have available. Consequently, it is not an 
attempt to rate the various tools qualitatively, except as fre- 
quency of availability might denote some consensus of quality. On 
the other hand, the widespread availability of a particular tool 
might be more an index to its inexpensiveness than its quality; but 
undoubtedly both factors are operative, and the relative importance 
of each is a matter open to conjecture, 
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Although it is not revealed specifically in Table III, the 
over-all tabulation of the questionnaires indicates that the re- 
porting libraries, categorized according to size of population 
served, are receiving the following average number of the previous- 
ly mentioned publications: (1) libraries serving population of 
2,000 and under, 2.8, (2) libraries serving population of 2,000- 
4,000, 4.8, (3) libraries serving population of ,000-8,000, 7.0, 
(4) libraries serving population of 8,000-25,000, 10.0, (5) li- 
braries serving population of 25,000 and over, 11.0, and (6) 
average for all reporting libraries, 5.7. 


Interestingly enough, even though the average reporting li- 
brary has nearly six other book-selection tools available for use, 
they still find the book notes sections of the Wisconsin Libr. 
Bulletin a valuable source for selecting books for purchase. is 
Is true of both the large and small libraries, though not equally 
so, since it will be recalled from earlier figures in this presenta- 
tion that the smaller libraries make somewhat more use of the book 
notes than do the larger libraries. 





Neither is it surprising to note that, as the size of popula- 
tion served by the library increases, there is generally a marked 
increase in the number of book-selection tools available for the 
librarians' use. For instance, the average reporting library serv- 
ing a population of 2,000 and under is receiving only 2.8 of the 
14 publications included on the questionnaire; whereas, the average 
reporting library serving a population of 25,000 and over receives 
11.0 of the publications mentioned. 


Although no sweeping generalizations can be made about the use 
of the book notes sections of the Wisconsin Libr Bulletin by all 
the public libraries in the State because of the Ariare of a con- 
siderable number of librarians to return the questionnaire, the re- 
sults of this study are nevertheless helpful to the Commission in 
determining the future of the book notes sections in the Bulletin. 
The results seem to indicate that a substantial number of Wisconsin 
public librarians are using the book notes sections of the Bulletin 
in selecting books for purchase, even though they have other book- 
selection materials at their disposal. The Commission is encouraged, 
however, to know that many Wisconsin public libraries do have other 
book-selection tools available for the librsrians' use because the 
book notes sections of the Bulletin are not intended to be an all- 
inclusive book-selection tool for any library in the State. This 
part of the Bulletin is intended only to be a supporting and supple- 
mental tool for the public libraries of Wisconsin. 


Facts and comments gathered from the reporting libraries in 
the recent study seam to indicate that the continuance of the book 
notes sections of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin is a well justified 
utilization of time, effort, and money. Consequently, until further 
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appraisals indicete otherwise, the hook notes, es they are now being 
published, will continue to appear in the Wisconsin Library Bulle- 
tin. 
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LAKE MILLS SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY CO-OPERATION 


When a patron visits the L. D. Fargo Public Library on a wintry 
morning, he becomes fully aware of the fact that the old adage about 
children heing seen end not heard is not subscribed to by this li- 
brary. Ten o'clock is story-hour time at the library, and boys and 
girls come trooping through the doors to see what is in store for 
them. 


The librarian, Mrs. Florence Neff, is a believer in specialized 
service to children and aims to eid the child, during habit-forming 
years, to discover what books may mean as a source of pleasure, in- 
spiration, and information. With this objective in view, she starts 
early to familiarize the children with the library by means of the 
story hour and picture books. She believes that story hours, be- 
cause of the joy they give, are one of the most effective methods of 
introducing children to their literature, and has sponsored them at 
the library for several years. 


This year, due to the co-operation of Superintendent Durward 
McVey, who is not only active locally as a library trustee but is 
also a director of the Wisconsin Librery Trustees Association, the 
story hour has become a school project. At his suggestion, Ella 
Kneller, a high school English teacher, trained junior and senior 
students in the art of storytelling. Sach Saturday morning, two of 
the students assume the duties of the storyteller at the library. 
The stvdents are graded according to their presentation, and the 
children are delighted. 


Thus, another project has been introduced by Mr. McVey in 
which the public library and public schools work together toward 
the enrichment of classroom programs and a new avenue of library 
progress. 


eH HH & 
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MILWAUKEE’ S EXPERIMENT WITH 110 SELECTED BOOKS 


By 
Helen Terry 


[Editor's note: The Commission wishes to extend sincere 
thanks to Helen Terry for the following article and to the 
Milwaukee Public Library for furnishing copies of this book 
list to ell the public libraries in the State.] 


Last November, Meredith Bloss, assistant city librarian in 
charge of the Milwaukee Central Library, spoke to me about an idea-- 
in-fact two ideas. Mr. Bloss had an idea that there is a need for 
a list of "great books" geared to the users of the Milwaukee Public 
Library and, secondly, that,if special attention is given to en- 
couraging such reading, the books should be made easily accessible 
to the readers. As he would be the first to admit, neither idea 
was original with him, but together they added up to a project 
which might be of value to the Milwaukee reading community. I soon 
shared his enthusiasm about the possibilities. Thus, "Librarians' 
Choice--110 Significant Books From All Lands and Times" was born. 


The plan for compiling such a list grew out of our experience 
with the Milwaukee reading public. The day has passed when readers 
come to the Public Library mainly for books that will entertain and 
offer escape from a humdrum life. They are troubled by the strange 
developments in their world and come seeking light on their problems 
or the inspiration that comes from reading the truly great books. 
They need to know what these books are, and this prompts their asking 
for such a list. Such reader requests are not, we know, by any means 
unique to the Milwaukee area. 


Lists of "great" and "best" books have been coming out for years. 
Compiling them has long been a favorite pastime of critics, educators, 
and, particularly, of librarians. In 190, a book was published, en- 
titled Have You Read 100 Great Books?, which included the better known 
lists from that of Sir John Lubbock in 1887 to that of St. John's 
College. The book was "dedicsted to the Public Libraries of America, 
and their public-spirited men and women who labor so unselfishly for 
the pleasure and profit of the American people." It is interesting 
to note how many of the same books appear again and again in any list 
of "great" or "significant" books. 


Making the List 





Mr. Bloss and I, after studying many lists, have prepared our 
own version. However, three-quarters of the authors on our list ap- 
pear on almost all of the others. The standards for these great 
writings of all times have often been established. Inevitably, they 
are books which stir the imagination and lift the spirit rather than 
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inform. Here is the literature of power rather than the literature 
of knowledge. The form as well as idea is important; those “books 
that have changed the world" are not all included. 


The French critic, Sainte-Beuve, has described the author of 
such a book as one who has “enriched the human mind, increased its 
treasure, and caused it to advance a step; who has discovered some 
moral and not equivocal truth, or revealed some eternal passion in 
thet heart where all seemed known and discoveredese" 


Much of our careful weighing and selecting came with the one- 
fourth of the titles not appearing on all the other lists. We were 
gearing the list to our own users and to books we thought they would 
read, Although ready for a rigorous diet, they might be discouraged 
at some of the lists of 100 great books. 


By omitting some of the more ponderous works, we made room for 
more of the 20th century and more American authors. Most of our 
titles are still belles-lettres and biographies, with a few repre- 
sentatives from science and psychology. 


Of the 110 titles, 52 are novels. England has contributed the 
largest number, 25; America is next with 13, and France, third, 
with 7. From Swift, Fielding, and Defoe to the 2Cth century, we 
have aimed to include all those great writers who have contributed 
to the development of the novel and those works that have genuine 
literary merit. Three novelists on our list are still living: 
Faulkner, Hemingway, and Maugham. 


Using the List in the Milwaukee Public Library 





Since the whole purpose of our list was to stimlate the read- 
ing of the good books,we had to make them easily available. We did 
not want to frustrate any reader who came into the library with a 
desire to read the best and then could not obtain the books. We 
also wanted to lure some new readers who might consider this type 
of book. That brings us to Mr. Bloss' second idea. 


At the left of the escalator in the front area of the Central 
Library is a special 110 Books shelf. There the books are arranged 
on shelves in the same order as they appear on the list--the novels 
alphabetically by author, followed by the nonfiction in Dewey order. 


Our hope is to have copies of each title always available. 
Since this is our first venture of this sort, Mr. Bloss and I could 
give only an intelligent guess on the number of copies to order. 
From the record of the first month, it looks as if we were too con- 
servative and will have to reorder soon on about one-third of the 
titles, During the first two weeks of the display (March 15-29), 
252 out of the 532 copies on the shelf circulated. The moral is-- 
never underestimate your readers' tastes. 
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Among our best selling novels so far have been Pride and Preju- 
dice, Lord Jim, Return of the Native, Moby Dick, Les Miserables, 
Kristin Lavansdratter, Magic Mountain, eteen Eighty Four, Giants 
in the Earth, My Antonia, Look Homeward Angel, and The Sound and the 

e @ 110 list can claim no credit for the circulation of The 

rothers Karamazov or Farewell to Arms. The movies have taken care 
of that. Not only are the 50 copies of the Russian novel out, but 
there are many reserves for it. 

















The nonfiction titles which have moved especially well are 
Parkman's The Oregon Trail, Thoreau's Walden, Benet's John Brown!s 

» Emily Dickinson's Poems, Kipling’s Selection of Mis Stories 
and Poems, Shaw's Seven Fieye, O'Neill's Long Day's Journey Into 


ee ewe s Age of Jackson, Riesman's Lonely Crowd, and 
chweitzer's Out of My Life and Thought. 


The 1957 circulation of all the library's copies of these titles 
has been counted. At the end of this year, we will count this year's 
circulation. These two figures should throw some light on the degree 
to which an experiment like this does stimulate the reading of the 
classics, Few would deny that the stimulation of good reading is an 
important function of the public library. 

















Readers eager for books of this sort are not limited to the 
Milwaukee srea. Other Wisconsin libraries might want to do as our 
neighborhood libraries are doing--have copies of the list and a 
selection of the books geared to their budgets and the needs of their 
own communities. 


The books on our list range in price from 50¢ for one of our 
two paperbacks--Huxley's Man in the Modern World--to $18 for Sandburg's 
Abraham Lincolns the prairie years. In choosing editions, our aim 
was to stay away from the textbook type and to have medium-priced, 
attractive editions. After all, we were trying to make reading the 
books an inviting prospect. We chose the Penguin edition of The 
Canterbury Tales because it uses the translation of Nevil Cogeshill, 
who so effectively translates Chaucer into the language of today. 











Another use to which the list could be put is an aid in planning 
reading courses on such subjects as The Development of the Novel, 
American and English Fiction, High Lights of Western Literature, 
Great Moments in Drama, and Great Biographies. For all of these, 
you would have to add some background books, but the examples and 
the annotations should make the task easier. 


If the experience of the Milwaukee Public Library with this 
Bookshelf is any guide, there are readers everywhere waiting for a 
list like this. We hope that your library will find it as useful 
and your community will find it as stimulating as ours. 


% HHH 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK--WHAT HAPPENED IN WISCONSIN? 
By 
George D. Russell 


If printers' ink and column space used to publicize such a week 
is any indication of its success, one could say with a resounding 
"yes" that National Library Week enjoyed more than a moderate success 
in Wisconsin. But we all know that the theme, "Wake Up and Read!," 
and the objectives, "For a Better-Read, Better-Informed America," 
of this first concerted effort to stimlate more and better reading 
are long-term goals; and it therefore almost goes without saying that 
any attempt to evaluate National Library Week in terms of its long- 
term goals at this early date would be highly suspect. 


Nevertheless, implicit in the suggestion that the Week received 
much publicity is the inescapable conclusion that there must have 
been something "going on" during the Week which was deserving of the 
attention given it by the press, radio, and television. And,most 
assuredly, there were innumerable activities going on within the con- 
fines of our State which focused attention on the vital role of the 
printed word in our daily lives and on the importance of libraries 
of all kinds,from the bookshelves in the home to the vast collections 
in public and university libraries. Yes, the week of March 16-22, 
1958, was an especially busy one for librarians, trustees, Library 
Week committees, and others interested in libraries and reading; 
and,if any measurement is to be made of the effectiveness of this 
worthy endeavor, it must be essentially an appraisal of the means 
and activities which were used to stimulate the wide and wiser use 
of books and libraries. 


The Commission was able to know of many of these activities 
through the newspaper clippings received from the Wisconsin Clipping 
Bureau, a commercial service which clips articles on selected sub- 
jects for its clients from every weekly and daily paper in the State. 
The Commission got more than its money's worth from this service dur- 
ing and immediately after Library Week for literally a flood of 
clippings was received, telling of special observances in cities and 
villages all over the State, from Beloit in the south, to Superior 
in the north; and from River Falls in the west, to Sturgeon Bay in 
the east. It is interesting to know, too, that this publicity focus- 
ing attention on the library and reading was by no means limited to 
newspapers from only the large cities. For instance, the Commission 
received one clipping publicizing the observance of Library Week in 
Granton, one of the smallest villages in the State having a public 
library (population, 299); and, on the other hand, it receiveda full- 
page spread of pictures publicizing the Milwaukee Public Library lo- 
- cated in our State's largest city. 


It is, in fact, highly doubtful if many people in Wisconsin, or 
any other state, were not exposed to National Library Week publicity 
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at one time or another through one of our mass communications media 
because National Library Week Headquarters, John Robling, Director, 
kept a continual stream of promotional and publicity materials flow- 
ing to state library associations, state library agencies, and to 
the national radio, press, and television. These materials were in 
turn fed to the local communities; and, in the final malysis, 
credit must go to the local Library Week committees, librarians, 
trustees, and to the local radio, press, and television for the 
yeoman's service they verformed in telling the public about librar- 
ies and their functions and services. 


The idea for National Library Week was originated by the 
National Book Committee, a committee of citizens who look to the 
social and cultural implications of reading as distinct from the 
professional and commercial problems of librarians and publishers. 
This group of people, about 100 of them, simply are devoted to keep- 
ing books free, making them widely available, and encouraging people 
to read them. Although the Week was sponsored by the National Book 
Committee, it was done in co-operation with the American Library 
Association, both of whom generally did an admirable job of promo- 
tion and publicity, even though their publicity approach was con- 
sidered by some people to be admonitory and antagonistic to the 
general public, especially to the nonreader to whom the Week was 
specifically directed. 


Aside from their promotional and publicity functions, one of 
the other primary responsibilities of the National Library Week 
Headquarters was the organization of state Library Week committees. 
In Wisconsin, Dr. Louis Kaplan, Director, University of Wisconsin 
Libraries, was suggested for the chairmanship of the State Commit- 
tee for National Library Week by the state library association's 
committee for the Week. Dr. Kaplan was appointed State Chairman 
by the National Director; and he, in turn, invited over 20 prominent 
citizens of the State to serve on the State Committee for National 
Library Week. 


At the only meeting held by this committee, it was decided that 
one of the principal functions of the State Committee should be for 
the individual members, wi.o represented state organizations, to work 
through their organizations to stimulate interest in National Library 
Week. Obviously, this was one of the major accomplishments of the 
committee as a whole, and of its individual members, since the house 
organs of many of the organizations represented on the State Commit- 
tee devoted space to publicizing National Library Week in advance of 
its observance. This was not, however, the sum total of the State 
Committee's activities and accomplishments since it was also instru- 
mental in securing the Governor's Proclamation for the Week, its 
secretary distributed 28 Organizational Handbooks and made two special 
mailings to local committees, and the state Chairman sent letters of 
appointment to local Library Week committee chairmen and distributed 
one state-wide press release. 
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One thing very evident from many Wisconsin communities! per- 
formance during National Library Week is that the official organiza- 
tion of a local Library Week committee through the appointment of 
a@ local chairman by a state chairman, who, in turn, had been ap- 
pointed by a national chairman, was not a essential prerequisite 
for a community's participation in this worthy event. At least, as 
the Week was entered upon, the Commission's records indicated only 
23 officially organized local Library Week committees in the State; 
whereas, the clippings received indicated that publicity was given 
this event in 176 newspapers in 118 different villages and cities 
in Wisconsin. In a great many of these communities, special events 
were sponsored by either the libraries themselves or other interested 
groups. In fact, it is quite likely that some of the better attended 
and more successful events were held in commnities where already 
established leadership was responsible for planning and carrying 
through special programs and ceremonies during Library Week. 


It occurs to this writer that there is a message here for li- 
brarians and library board members, public relationswise. That is, 
if there is already existing machinery (in the form of library as- 
sociations, leagues, etc.) capable and willing to carry the library 
story to the community, then make use of this existing structure 
rather than call for the creation of another special committee-- 

a committee which would feel that it. must do just "anything" because 
a committee must do "something," if for no other reason than to save 
face. The moral here is that continuous and planned publicity with 
a purpose is generally more effective than that generated by many 
speciel committees on a one-shot basis. 





A group which made an outstanding contribution to the dissemina- 
tion of National Library Week publicity was the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Library Association. This committee met 
once and drew up a "how-to-do-it" sheet, which was distributed to 
all the libraries in the State. This informative piece was designed 
as a substitute for the Organizational Handbook, which many libraries 
were unable to secure because the Commission did not have sufficient 
copies for widespread distribution. 





It was this same group which was responsible for gathering and 
compiling local Library Week reports into a consolidated state re- 
port, which was sent to National Library Week Headquarters. Inci- 
dentally, the report forms for summarizing the National Library Week 
activities in localities were sent only to libraries in cities or 
villages from which newspaper clippings were received through the 
Commission's clipping service. By so doing, it is recognized that 
the activities of some communities may have gone unnoticed by the 
Commission, unless someone in a local commnity, where no account 
was published in the local newspaper, took the initiative to make 
an original report to the Commission. 
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For the statistically inclined, it is interesting to note that 
the committee which compiled the reports and scanned the actual state- 
wide press clippings found that National Library Week news appeared 
in at least 176 Wisconsin deily or weekly newspapers, with a combined 
circulation of 1,441,691, and occupied a total of 6,267 inches of 
column space. In the widespread news coverage of this first nation- 
wide attempt to increase reading, localities received the spotlight 
since 71 local stories appeared in the state-wide press, and a number 
of these were very fine editorials. 


Of course, newspapers were not the only media used to spotlight 
reading and the libraries. Radio and television spot announcements 
were used literally hundreds of times, some of them being local in 
nature and others of a national flavor. 


Special events, meetings, and ceremonies in and outside of li- 
braries were also popular means used in an attempt to create a re- 
newed interest in reading and libraries during Library Week, At 
least 52 such programs were sponsored in Wisconsin, 16 of which were 
held outside the library. Schools, business, and industry also 
threw considerable support behind this first concentrated national 
effort to reaffirm the vital role of the printed word. Poster con- 
tests were conducted, special hook exhibits were displayed, and 
various other activities were promoted by more than 100 schools, 
either as an in-school or commnity activity. Businesses displayed 
special exhibits of books, organizations used special mail inclosures, 
and one firm used a postage meter slug to publicize the Week. In 
Lake Geneva, a unique method was used to distribute National Library 
Week handbills--the milkman delivered them on his early-morning 
rounds in the community. 


The Commission staff wishes it could bring the complete story 
of National Library Week to every Jibrarian in the State since many 
publicity devices would suggest themselves. Needless to say, how- 
ever, time or space does not permit this; but a few examples from 
around the State will be presented. 


In RICE LAKE, new books were displayed in windows in the 
business district; there was a remission of fines on overdue books 
that were returned during Library Week; and the work of the librarian 
and library board were explained over a special radio program. 


In HARTFORD, mothers were invited to a special film showing on 
child development, entitled HE ACTS HIS AGE, Mothers were able to 
bring their children with them, too, since the library also had a 
story program for all preschool children while the film for mothers 
was being shown. 


In MANITOWC, the library held a special Family Night to which 
the public was invited. Several families set the example by spend- 
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ing the evening browsing and selecting books for all members of the 
family. In addition, one morning during Library Week, the business 
_and professional men and women were invited to take their coffee 
break at the library. The purpose of this was, of course, to give 
these people a chance to see the library and to borrow books. 


In BEAVER DAM, a week-long program of exhibits and displays 
featuring the aims and objectives of Library Week was held in the 
downtown area. The Williams Free Library also held an open house 
on one afternoon and evening during which conducted tours through 
the library were offered by the staff at half-hour intervals. 


In APPLETON, 16 window displays were arranged in the downtown 
section; clergymen called attention to National Library Week; civic 
clubs had programs about the city's public library service; and 7 
1,000 questionnaires went into the homes via school children to get 
some idea about family reading habits in Appleton. The Commission 
naturally is looking forward to hearing the results of that survey. 


In FORT ATKINSON, a special open house was held for children 
and young people on one day, and more than 300 boys and girls 
turned up for the event, checked out hundreds of books, and were 
fed cookies and milk by the Girl Scouts. Later in the same week, 
the Woman's Club sponsored an open house for adults in the comunity, 
at which a special exhibit of notable books was on display. 


In LA CROSSE, the La Crosse State College Library, the Viterbo 
College Library, the La Crosse County Library, and the La Crosse 
Public Library co-operated to sponsor a number of special events 
during Library Week, One of the more unusual of these was a recital 
led by a local chamber music group in South Branch Library. Those 
who attended also had the opportunity to see an outstanding display 
of books on music. It is somewhat ironic that,on the day the Navy's 
Vanguard rocket was shot into orbit, 2 special program was being spon- 
sored by the La Crosse libraries, entitled "Introduction to Outer 
Space," and a downtown store window displayed an exhibit of the latest 
books on missiles, rockets, and space travel all during National Li- 
brary Week. 


In WATERTOW, a group of adults and young people participated 
in a reading-aloud program. The public was invited to participate 
in this community reading program in observance of Library Week. A 
number of those present read passages from one of their favorite 
books. 


In MADISON, the local Junior Chamber of Commerce and the pubsic 
library cosponsored several Library Week activities. Poster and essay 
contests were held with book prises, donated by local bookstores, 
going to the winners. Another special event in Madison was the Senior 
Citizens Open House at the Madison Free Library. 
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In FOND DU LAC, the city's bookmobile was parked on Main 
Street for one whole day, and the local Jaycees handed out bookmo- 
bile schedules, conducted tours through the vehicle, and invited 
citizens to sign up for a library card. 


In WAUKESHA, the head librarian of the Public Library spoke 
to the Farm Bureau Women on "Reading For Fun." At this same meet- 
ing, the value of a story time for children in the home was dis- 
cussed, and there was also a book review given. 


Yes, there was lots of activity in and about libraries through- 
out the State during National Library Week. Nevertheless, this 
beehive of activity during "that week" mst not be considered 
synonymous with even a partial fulfillment of the ultimate goals 
of the Week. "A Better-Read, Better-Informed America" are the long- 
term objectives of the first National Library Week, but even a 
modest step toward the fulfillment of those objectives depends upon 
continuing those activities which were successful during the week 
of March 16-22, 


HUH SE 





ATTENTION! 249 


LIBRARIANS AND LIBRARY BOARD MEMBERS 





Plan now to attend the 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 
at 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
September 28-30, 1958 
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LIBRARIES ON FILM--II 


As part of a stepped-up program of public information, the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission has purchased additional titles 
to supplement its small collection of 16 mm. sound films dealing 
with various aspects of library service. The following films are 
on deposit with the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
University of Wisconsin, and may be borrowed by Wisconsin public 
libraries without charge. However, requests for loan of these 
films should be addressed to the Commission. This annotated List 
is a revision of "Libraries on Film,” which appeared in the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin of May-June, 1957, p. 38h. 











THE BOOK. E.BeFe Black and white. 16 min. 

Produced in Sweden under the auspices of UNESCO, this film shows 
the many talents and techniques which combine to create a basic 
tool of communication--the book. 


BOOK BANNING. McGraw. Black and white. 1) min. 

Edward R, Murrow interviews Mrs. Anne Smart, who assumed the re- 
sponsibility of compiling a list of books she thought should be 
withdrawn from schools and libraries. School officials and librar- 
ians are also interviewed on the subject of book censorship. Pro- 
duced by CBS in the See It Now series. 


BOOKS FOR ALL. Syracuse University. Color. 29 min. 
Excellent presentation of a functioning library system produced 
to explain and to stimulate county and regional library development. 


BOOKS AND PEOPLE: THE WEALTH WITHIN, ALA. Color. 1 min. 

The Alabama library extension agency helps local communities es- 
tablish county library service. The film portrays the services 
of a county library, the people served, and how library materials 
are usede 


ROOKWARD HO$ Gen. Pic. Prod. Color. 11 min. 
Rural school bookmobile service in Iowa. Sponsored by the Rural 
Teachers Club and the Iowa Pupils Reading Circle, 


THE COMMON HERITAGE. Orleans & Associates. Color. 20 min. 

The story of regional library development in Tennessee, showing 
the many activities and services of rural public libraries and tell- 
ing how citizens in any county may establish their own library serv- 
ice. 


DISCOVERING THE LIBRARY. Coronet. Black and white. 11 min. 
Follows a child on a fun-filled visit to the public library, where 
he discovers the delights which the world of books has to offer. 
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HELP YOURSELF. ALA. Color. 23 min. 

A steelworker's first visit to the public library, vhere he learns 
how he, his family, and other citizens can use this valuable community 
resourcee Produced by the Cambria Free Librery, Johnstown, Pa. 


IMPRESSIONABLE YEARS. U.WeF. Black and white. 35 min. 

The story of a little girl's first experience in the children's room 
of the New York Public Library, emphasizing the freedom of choice and 
democratic relationships in the library. Produced by Peter Elgar for 
the U.S. Dept. of State. 


IT'S ALL YOURS. Temn-Age Book Club. Black and white. 11 min. 
Ralph Bellamy revisits his childhood and recalls the value of books 
and the library. Aimed at teen-age audiences. 


IT'S YOUR LIBRARY. Mahnke. Color. 10 min. 
A nine-year-old boy discovers the rich and adventurous world of 
books, and how his library can enrich the lives of all young people. 


KEYS TO THE LIBRARY. Holst. Color. 1) min. 

A library-orientation film, explaining the resources of a university 
library and how to use them. Includes the Dewey Decimal System and 
the simpler bibliographic tools. 


THE LIBRARIAN, Mahnke. Bleck and white. 11 min. 

A vocational-guidance film, typical of the series, showing various 
aspects of professional library work--cataloging, reference, readers' 
advisory services, special librarians, etc. 


THE LIBRARY: A FAMILY AFFAIR. Brooklyn Public Library. Black and 
white. 21 min 2 

Illustrates story hours, programs for mothers with preschool chil- 
dren, teen-age work, hospital service, audio-visual services, dis- 
cussion groups, general and business reference services, as seen 
through the eyes of a typical family. 


LIBRARY ADVENTURE. Toast Visual Education. Color. 13 min. 

Two children visit the Los Angeles Public Library and learn the 
many ways in which a modern library can serve children and young 
people. An excellent introduction to the library and its resources. 


MAN AWARE. Wisconsin Free Library Commission. Black and white. 
min. 

An effective presentation of the informational services of the 
public library, with particular emphasis on the use of those library 
resources by businessmen, laborers, farmers, and governmental of- 
ficials. 


ROAD TO BOOKS. Swensk Filmindustrie. Black and white. 22 min. 
Public library service in Sweden. Describes the services offered 
and how libraries are organized to give these services. Includes 
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story hours, young adult services, discussion groups, reference, 
and extension services. 


THE THIRD CARD. Barbre Prod. Color. 20 min. 
The operation of the Weld County Library in Greeley, Colorado, 
in serving its people with the entire range of library materials. 


WINGED BEQUEST. Feil Prod. Color. 22 min. 

An effective portrayal of how books may influence the lives of 
shut-ins at home and in hospitals and institutions. This film 
describes the Cleveland Public Library extension services to these 
people, and also demonstrates the use of mechanical reading de- 
vices for the handicapped. 


tt tt & 





WHAT IS DS 300? 


Directed Study 300 is a practical course in the 
philosophy and operating procedures of the public 
library designed to replace the six-week course for- 
merly offered under Wisconsin library law (3.165). 
It is the joint product of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, the University of Wisconsin Library 
School, and the University Extension Division. 


For people working in libraries, this course 
offers an opportunity to qualify for a Grade 2 or 3 
certificate, required under Wisconsin law. 


For further information concerning DS 300, write 
to Roger E, Schwenn, Librarian and Assistant Professor 
of Extension, 207 Extension Building, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. Mr, Schwenn will be 
able to announce the cities in which the course will 
start next fall when he has determined where the in- 
terests are. 
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IN AND OUT OF THE COMMISSION OFFICES 


By S. Janice Kee, Secretary 
(Written on May 1, 1958) 


Spring in Madison. We saw our first buds on the trees in Capitol 
Square on April 20. (I always note the date of this great event 
on my desk calendar.) Spring, of course, means many different 
things to all of us, but to Commission staff members it means 
"district meeting time." This is written on the eve of the first 
of the eight district library association meetings that are sched- 
uled during the first two weeks in May. We are all looking forward 
to hearing how public libraries in all parts of the State are meet- 
ing the new Public Library Service standards, and it will be a 
particular thrill to us to exhibit the demonstrator bookmobile at 
all of these meetings. 





The District Meetings in Other States. In Ohio, the theme of the 
spring district meetings for librarians and trustees this year was 
"Setting Our Sights for the Space Agee" In Nebraska, five of the 
districts chose to discuss books; the other three districts, the 
ALA Library-Commnity Projecf. In Kansas, at each of the six 
districts, there will be a discussion of film circuits, and a new 
bookmobile will be on exhibit. 





Book Services of the Traveling Library. For almost a year, the 
Commission staff has been working on a policy and procedure state- 
ment relating to the Traveling Library loans. Many written work- 
ing papers have been discussed, revised, and rewritten in meetings 
of the staff and Book Selection Committee. Finally, a statement 
has been approved by the staff, and the policy will be vresented 
to the Commission for discussion and final approval on June 5. 
When it has the Commission's approval, it will be published in 

the Bulletin. The statement is in four parts, as follows: (1) 
basic policy on book services, (2) types of loans, (3) categories 
of borrowers, and (4) loan procedures. The statement is based on 
several of the national standards regarding book collections of 
community li>raries and of state library agencies (Nos. 3, 78, 9h, 
28, and 95). 





Excerpts From the Reports of Consultants' Travel: 





--Three one-day workshops to discuss the public library's service 
to young people and their books were held in March and April 
with Ione Nelson and Elizabeth Burr as leaders. The first at 
Oconomowoc was attended by 19 librarians, representing six of 
the Waukeshe County libraries and four of the Jefferson County 
ones. The librarians in Ozaukee and Washington Counties met at 
Port Washington, with eight people in attendance. This was fol- 
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lowed by a workshop at Sturgeon Bay for the staff of the Door 
County Library and the librarians of Kewaunee County. After 

a morning's discussion concerning the identification of the 
young adult--his characteristics and interests--and the function 
of the public library in giving service to him, the afternoon 
was spent in book talk. Book Bait and "Interesting Adult Books 
of 1957 For Young People,” both publications of the ALA Young 
Adult Services Division, were used as a basis of discussion, with 
the Commission exhibits of these books for examination. Free 
copies of Book Bait were presented at the close of each session 
to those libraries eligible to receive it. Each of the groups 
indicated an interest in holding additional bimonthly meetings 
to discuss adult books and other library services. 


--An experimental program in joint book selection was conducted 
for meetings in March and April of the Southwest Association of 
Public Libraries and the Walworth County Library Association. 
John Frantz and Kenneth Duchac used a collection of 150 current 
books--described them and gave attendees a chance to examine them-- 
to demonstrate a concrete example of co-operation between libraries. 
A joint book order from seven agencies was submitted as a result 
of the Southwest meeting. 


--The State bookmobile was exhibited at the Ninth District Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs meeting at New Richmond on April 25. 
Dorothy Naughton described the exhibit possibilities of the book- 
mobile to 175 delegates, and during the day most of them took ad- 
vantage of an opportunity to walk into the vehicle and find out 
more about bookmobile service. Four of the 11 counties in this 
district have legally appointed county library committees under 
Wisconsin Statutes (1,3.255). One of these committees in Jackson 
County was appointed at the request of the County Women's Club. 





--Chippewa Falls Public Library is beginning to build a collection 
of 2 x 2 black and white slides of various historical events and 
places in the community. A friend of the library, using an or- 
dinary 35 mm. camera, is reproducing illustrations from books and 
old faded photographs to make up this collection. He says anyone 
can do it, with simple equipment! 


My Own Travel Notes. Ruth P. Swenson and I were among the honored 
guests at a dinner, open house, and program activities in the 
Stoughton Public Library on March 2). The occasion was the 50th 
anniversary of the library. The speaker was Conrad A. Elvehjem, 
President-elect of the University of Wisconsin. Dr. Elvehjem is a 
graduate of the Stoughton High School. ... Ione Nelson and I attended 
the "kickoff" dinner for National Library Week in Port Washington, 
at which all libraries in the county were represented. ... I met 
with the newly established Library Board in Union Grove recently 
to discuss plans for the new memorial building for which ground has 
just been broken, and to discuss the library service to be initiated 
when the building is ready for opening in September, 
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WFLC Commission Meeting. A regular meeting of the Commission was 
held on April 3. All members were present to hear the Secretary's 
report on the management survey of the Traveling Library made by 
Jewel C. Hardkopf. Richard Krug attended the meeting to discuss 
the proposed bookmobile project in southern areas of Milwaukee 
County. Preceding the meeting, a committee of the Commission met 
with the Secretary and George D. Russell to advise on a program of 
research for the Commission. The only item on the agenda calling 
for a vote related to delegation of responsibility to the Secretary 
for signing vouchers heretofore signed by the Chairman of the Com- 
mission. 


Education Beyond High School, Governor's Conference. George D. 
sussell was the © ssion's representative to this conference in 
Madison on April 25-26. It was possible for me to attend only the 
sessions of the first day. Perhaps the conference would have been 
more appropriately called a conference on Higher Education for 
formal classroom education received the full attention of the pro- 
gram participants, with hardly a notice of the continuing self- 
education programs of public libraries, voluntary organizations, 
churches, and other agencies engaged in various types of out-of- 
school learning programs. 





Interagency Co-operation. Many librarians will recall an adult 
education conference that was held at Green Lake in 1956 that was 
sponsored by the four State agencies, University Extension Division, 
Agricultural Extension (College of Agriculture), State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education, and Free Library Commission. Repre- 
sentatives of these agencies meet regularly in Madison in a "sack- 
lunch" session. The "sack=-lunch" committee is making plans to call 
a second conference of adult educators to be held in early 1959, 
possibly January. Watch for the announcement. 





HH He He 


A Florida Woman's Club With Vision. A Florida Woman's Club recent- 
ly passed this resolution: 





Resolved, That the Woman's Club finds itself unable any longer to 
carry on whe financial support of the kind of library the town 
needs; that it wishes to seek the co-operation of all city, county 
organizations and officers to form a plan for a more efficient li- 
brary service; and that this library service should include the 
county as well as the town. 


Has a Wisconsin Woman's Club in your area considered or passed 
such a forward-looking resolution? 
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HOW ADEQUATE IS THE STRUCTURE AND GOVERNMENT 
OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE IN OUR AREA 
TO MEET THE LIBRARY’ S GOALS? 


A Discussion Guide With Suggested Readings 


Statements From Public Library Service 





1. “Every individual should have free library service available 
in his local commnity." (p. 13) 

2. “Every individual should also have access through his local 
outlet to the full range of modern library facilities provided 
by regional, state, and federal library agencies." (p. 13) 

3. "There should be a community library easily accessible to every 
reader, and it should connect him with the total resources of 
his region and state." (p. 14) 

he "The community library should be a part of a larger system of 
libraries with which it has a clear and official relationship. 
As an agency of a system, the community library provides oppor- 
tunity for the widest possible range of library services and 
materials by regular communication with the central unit or 
units of the system." (p. 1h) 

S. "A central library or regional center open to every resident 
of a natural region should make available the essential re- 
sources and personnel of modern service." (p. 15) 

6. "Local library systems should have a clear legal basis for 
a? ice governmental organization, and financial support." 

pe 20 

7. "The public library should be an integral part of general local 
government." (p. 21) 

8. "The public library should be under general governmental control 
of capable and interested officials." (ps. 21) 

3. "The function of the library board and of the chief librarian 
should be clearly differentiated." (p. 22) 


Additional Resource Material 





The Wisconsin-Wide Library Idea, 1948. pp. 1-29, 56-63. 
A National Plan for Public Library Service, by C. B. Joeckel and 
Amy Winslow, ALA, 1948. 








Questions for Discussion (The chairman may have other questions 
based on his own knowledge of the area.) 





1. In what communities of this area is there no librery service? 
2. Under what state law was your library established? 

3. What is your legal service area? 

4. What is the local natural or trading area? 

S. From what area do you receive financial support? 
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6. Do you believe that the size of your library taxing district 
is sufficient to provide for the support of the full range of 
modern library facilities...to achieve your goals? 

7. Are trustees for your library chosen for their ability, in- 
tegrity, and interest? 

8. Does your library board policy recognize the undesirability of 
continuing to reappoint the same persons to the board? 





Work Sheet for Participants (The chairman may wish to close the 
discussion by distributing this sheet or making other suggestions 
for homework appropriate to the area.) 





1. Would some change in the organization of public library service 
in your area help reach your library's goals more effectively 
and economically? 

2. Are the functions of your library board and librerian clearly 
defined? Sometimes confused? Frequently a source of confusion? 

3. How are your library policies established? Does the librarian 
and staff study and plan co-operatively so that the librarian 
may make policy recommendations for discussion and action by 
the board? 
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NOTICE TO BORROWERS 
OF THE 
TRAVELING LIBRARY 


After Jrly 1, 1958, loans 


will not be renewed, 


WO REMEWALSIIS 
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NEWBERY-CALDECOTT AWARDS 


Elizabeth Neshitt, Chairman of the Newbery-Caldecott Committee, 
announced the award winners on Monday, March 31, from the New York 
office of Frederic G. Melcher, donor of the medals. The formal 
presentation of the medals will be made at the Newbery-Caldecott 
banquet on Tuesday, July 15, at the Sheraton Palace Hotel, in San 
Francisco, during the ALA conference. 


NEWBERY AWARD-<37th 














The Winner: Harold Keith Rifles for Watie Crowell 
Runners-Up: Mari Sandoz The Horse Catcher Westminster 
Elizabeth Enright Gone-Away Lake Harcourt 
Robert Lawson The Great Wheel Viking 
Leo Gurko Tom Paine, freedom's Crowell 
~~apostLe 


HAROLD KEITH was born in Oklahoma and educated at Northwestern State 
Teachers College in Alva and at the University of Oklahoma. Doing re- 
search in eastern Oklahoma for a master's thesis in history, he found 
new material on the Civil War. He interviewed Civil War veterans liv- 
ing in Oklahoma and Arkansas, and used these notes as basis for Rifles 
for Watie. Harold Keith is sports pvblicity director at the University 
of Oklahoma. He is married and has a son and daughter. 


CALDECOTT AWARD=-21st 





The Winner: Robert McCloskey Time of Wonder Viking 
Runners-Up: Don Freeman ly High Low Viking 
Paul Galdone, Anatole and the Cat, Whittlesey 
illus. by Eve Titus 


ROBERT MCCLOSKEY was born in Hamilton, Ohio, attended public school, 
and planned to be first a musician and then an inventor until he 
started making drawings for the high school paper and Annual. In 
1932, he won a scholarship to the Vesper George Art School in Boston 
and later studied at the National Academy of Design. At the advice 
of a children's book editor, he decided to draw the things he knew, 
and Lentil paved the way for his future books about things and places 
he loves. In 1942, he was awarded the Caldecott medal for Make Wa 
For the Ducklings. During World War II, as a sergeant in the Army, 
he drew training pictures. He married Peggy Durand, daughter of 
Ruth Sawyer Durand, and, with his wife and their two daughters, 
divides his year between New York State and Maine. Maine has been 





. the locale of several of Robert McCloskey's beautiful books, and it 


is fitting that it should be the center of his second Caldecott Award-- 
Time of Wonder. 
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WORK SIMPLIFICATION IN THE TRAVELING LIBRARY 
By 


S. Janice Kee 


"What can libraries do to improve service and to find more 
time to serve patrons? One modern way is to avply tried and tested 
principles of work simplification that have been developed in in- 
dustry." 


And what is work simplification? 


"Work simplification means simply improving the method of doing 
the work--finding a better way--eliminating unnecessary parts of the 
job--combining and rearranging tasks and making all of the necessary 
parts of the job easier. The three distinct purposes of work sim- 
plification, whether in a library or in industry, are (1) to elimi- 
nate unnecessary work, (2) to arrange the remaining work in order 
to perform it in the best way, and (3) to achieve a uniformly high 
level of performance by all employees in all jobs." 


These are the words of Jewel C. Hardkopf, a librarian manage- 
ment analyst, who made a study of the Traveling Library during the 
period from January 13 to March 26, 1958; and who then conducted a 
conference on Work Simplification in Libraries, March 28-29, for 
librarians of Wisconsin and neighboring states. 


Survey of the Traveling Library 





The survey of the Traveling Library included an analysis of its 
organizational structure; an evaluation of the administrative policies, 
with a close look at all methods, procedures, and operations for 
carrying out these policies; and a study of staff requirements and 
space layout. Special emphasis was placed on examining two major 
work units in the Traveling Library: (1) Technical Services (order- 
ing, classifying, cataloging, processing, and mending), and (2) 
Reference and Loan Services (requests for information, requests for 
loans, circulation procedures, and shipping). 








The survey actually began in the office of the Secretary of the 
Commission. The management analyst, an experienced professional li- 
brarian who lately entered the field of Administrative Engineering, 
chose to begin her work in the Traveling Library after she had 
thoroughly acquainted herself with the legal and related functions 
of the Library Commission, the specific objectives of the Traveling 
Library and Extension Department, and other conditions under which 
the agency's administration operates. In her first conference with 
the Secretary, she called for the Wisconsin library law, the Commis- 
sion's State Plan for library development, and all other written 
materials relating to the Commission's current program. She also 
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asked for the Commission's organizational chart, the job descrip- 
tions of the staff, and other policies having to do with personnel 
management. And, finally, to understand better the Commission's 
program of activities, she opened the subject of relationships with 
other agencies, both in and out of State government. 


In this first conference, it was decided that the survey would, 
in a sense, follow a book, ieee, from the selection process through 
the loan procedures, This meant, then, the surveyor would examine 
first the acquisition and selection policies and procedures and then 
move into the Technical Services Unit and finally on into the Refer- 
ence and Loan Services. 


In order to be in daily contact with the Director of the Travel- 
ing Library and the twenty-six staff members under her supervision, 
Miss Hardkopf was provided a desk at 706 Williamson Street. Her 
first conference with the Director pertained to her work as chairman 
of the Book Selection Committee. Here the surveyor raised avestions 
on the Commission's acquisition and selection policies and on pro- 
cedures for relaying book-selection information to the order assist- 
ant. 


It should be noted here that, although it had been decided to 
have the survey proceed along the lines followed in selecting the 
book, making it ready for circulation, and lending it, the surveyor 
often purposely digressed from this scheme. For instance, before 
she began a study of the order procedures, she scanned the task and 
performance sheets of all staff members in the Traveling Library and 
held short desk conferences with each one. This was to find out 
something about his or her job and how the work was being done (the 
present method). Miss Hardkopf made notes during each of these brief 
interviews, which included many wy what, when, where, who, and how 
questions about the present method. Tn each case, she allowed start 
members to see the notes, to discuss the questions relating to their 
tasks, and encouraged their suggestions for improving the method. At 
this time, she also gathered all printed forms and other materials 
relating to the job, and made notes to herself about problems that. 
needed further study and about policy questions that should be raised 
in conferences with the Director of the Traveling Library or the 
Secretary of the Commission. In some cases, she sketched diagrams to 
indicate the flow of work and movements necessary to do the job. 





With this over-all examination of the work of all Traveling Li- 
brary employees, the surveyor was able to identify the most serious 
problem areas and thereby make her work schedule for the eleven- 
weeks period for which she was employed, assigning the most time to 
problems needing greatest attention. 


In this summary report of the Hardkopf study of the Traveling 
Library, it will be neither possible nor desirable, perhaps, to give 
a chronological account of the work of the management analyst. The 
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study moved along the lines according to the original plans, Also, 
in the course of her work, Miss Hardkopf held frequent private con- 
ferences with the Director of the Traveling Library. She reported 
to the Secretary of the Commission once or twice weekly. She con- 
ducted four small staff conferences (the Secretary, Director, and 
unit heads). She attended several staff meetings of Public Library 
Consultants to discuss her work and answer their questions. She, 
with the Secretary, conferred with personnel from the Governor's 
research department four times, Bureau of Personnel twice, Depart- 
ment of Budget and Accounts twice, and Bureau of Purchases once. 

In addition to this, she conducted one training session for all 
Traveling Library staff members and gave to all individuals guidance 
and help in performing their tasks. 


The first major recommendation of the management analyst called 
for two well defined work units--Technical Services and Reference 
and Loan Services--with unit heads reporting to the Director of the 
Traveling Library. Its immediate adoption eliminated a problem in 
lack of supervision and control at the Traveling Library. Fortunate- 
ly, two members of the staff were well qualified to assume the neces- 
sary supervisory responsibilities of the unit heads, and, hence, the 
organizational structure was easily revised, and new duties were 
readily accepted. 


With this reorganization accomplished early in the course of 
the study, the surveyor was able to make recommendations appropriate 
to an ongoing operation along these administrative lines and to 
render considerable service to the Commission by giving training to 
the staff in the new setup,which called for some redistribution of 
duties. 


The surveyor's final report to the Secretary of the Library 
Commission then was submitted in two sections: (1) Survey of Techni- 
cal Services, and (2) Survey of Reference and Loan Services. In 
addition to these, there was a confidential report on Personnel. 


Survey of the Technical Services Unit 





A total of seventy-eight recommendations was made by the manage- 
ment analyst for improving the various operations in the Technical 
Services Unit (ordering, classifying and cataloging, processing, and 
mending). These recommendations are not equal in importance, of 
course. Some called for very little adjustment, which was often made 
on the spot. Others came about after careful consideration, often 
after time and cost studies had been completed and discussion had 
been held with the Director of the Traveling Library, the Secretary 
of the Commission, the unit head, and sometimes library assistants 
who were involved. 
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The seventy-eight recommendations may be classified roughly 
es follows: 


16 To eliminate a routine (e.g., discontinue file of L.C. 
orders completed, indicate new edition on author card 
only, etc. 

27 To improve method of necessary routine (e.g., substitute 

a rubber stamp for longhand, revise monthly statistics 

sheet, etc.) 

On layout in the department (e.g., arrangement of the 

typists' desks and furniture arrangement 

On need for equipment (nine items recommended, e.ge, 

pasting machine, large-type typewriter, etc.) 

On need for written procedure (staff manual) 

On need for policy statements 

On job description, includizg redistribution of duties 

On staff organization 

For further study 


YmOWNe oO mo VI 


As has been indicated before, the analyst began her study in 
this unit with an examination of the ordering procedures. And it 
was in this area that some of her most helpful recommendations were 
made and, it might be added, adopted before she left the Traveling 
Library. These significant recommendations had to do with the sim- 
plification of the ordering procedures that could be changed only 
if personnel from three other State government offices agreed to the 
changes. The simpler method was accepted because the management 
analyst was able to produce convincing time and cost studies and 
evidence of considerable unnecessary paper handling. For instance, 
studies showed that the cost to order and receive a title by the 
old method was 2 cents (direct labor only); while, if the eight 
copies of the book order accompanying the purchase requisition 
could be eliminated, this cost would be reduced to 21 cents per 
title. Another study that was used in securing the co-operation 
of the other State offices related to the time lag in handling requi- 
sitions, purchase orders, and invoices. 


The method for ordering books for the Traveling Library has 
been simplified, but it is necessarily a time-consuming procedure 
because of requirements in State purchasing. In the new method, 
there are still 19 steps (if material is received as ordered), from 
the initiation of the purchase requisition in the Secretary's office 
to the receipt of payment by the vendor. 


Our readers may be interested in the following sumnary of time 
and cost studies made in the Technical Services Unit: 
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Cost to Catalog and Process a Title 





Number Rate in Cost 
Units Minutes Per 
Description (Direct Labor Only) Per Hr. Per Unit Title 











With L.C. cards--J. and Y.P. 3.1 19 62.5¢ 
Without L.C. cards--J. and Y.P. 269k 20 63.5¢ i 
With L.C, cards--adult 3.02 20 61.5¢ 

Without L.C, cards--adult 2.39 25 B1.S¢% 
Duplicates--J. and Y.P. 5.23 11.5 33.5¢ 
Duplicates--adult 6.06 10 28 ¢ 

L.C. cards: search, order, receive, 

Process with plastic cover 19.1 3014 7 @ 

Process without plastic cover 355 1.69 k ¢ 





+ The Traveling Library does not order L.C. cards for fiction. 





One other interesting note might be reported here. In the 
calendar year of 1957, the Traveling Library purchased 13,107 books 
and pamphlets (excluding periodicals) at a cost of $33,556.25. The 
average cost per title was $2.56, slightly more than the 1956 cost 
estimate in Public Library Service. 





Survey of the Reference and Loan Services Unit 





The fifty-one recommendations made in the Hardkopf study for 
improving the operations in the Reference and Loan Services Unit 
(requests for information, requests for loans, circulation procedures, 
and shipping) may be classified generally as follows: 


S To eliminate a routine (e.g., discontinue files of author- ; 
title requests if filled as requested, omit one record in | 
play-rea“ing service, etc.) 

10 To improve method of necessary routines (e.g., combine two 
pamphlet files, revise forms for statistics, etc.) 

To add a routine (a spot check) 

On need for written procedure (staff manual) 

On layout (for better supervision and control) 

On job descriptions, including redistribution of duties 
On staff organization 

On need for policy statements 

For further study (e.g., need for registration files, most 
appropriate charging machine, etc.) 
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It will be noted here that the lack of clearly defined policy 
and procedure was discovered,more frequently in this unit than it 
was in Technical Services. The management analyst pointed out a 
conspicuous need for written policy covering the Traveling Library's 
interlibrary loan agreements with the various libraries on the 
University of Wisconsin campus. Not clear to all staff members 
(several new in their positions) were the prectices in relation to 
reading courses, loans of collections of books, and other special 
reference services--again because of lack of written policies. 


One of the major studies in this unit was that of defining 
and measuring reference requests. Among the first questions raised 
by the surveyor were "What kind of requests are received?" "What 
constitutes a subject request?" "How much time is needed for each 
type of reques and "What type of requests may be handled by 
library assistants--by orofessional reference librarians--and at 
what point is the request taken to University libraries?" (Search- 
ing at the University is done by Traveling Library personnel.) 


The management analyst discovered this problem area in her 
first round of interviews with staff, and, after consultation with 
the Secretary, she set up several time record sheets and other 
means of gathering information for later use. At this early stage 
in the study, it was necessary also to analyze a large sampling of 
requests received, for the purpose of defining the types of requests. 
The supervisor of Reference and Loan Services, with the management 
analyst and the Director of the Traveling Library, decided requests 
might be classified as (1) author-title, (2) simple subjects (no 
search in catalog necessary), (3) easy subjects (familiar subject, 
but involves use of catalog and perhaps vertical file), () serious 
subjects (considerable searching necessary), and (5) research sub- 
jects (searching at the Traveling Library and finally at the Uni- 
versity). 


The reference librarian who works in the University libraries 
on requests received by the Traveling Library kept a time record 
sheet for six weeks. Time studies were made of the handling of 995 
mail requests by two library assistants and three professional 
reference librarians (one week's work). Following is a summary 
of the time studies: 
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Reference and Loan Services By Mail 





Based on a 6<hr., 20-min. day (productive time) 





Number Rate in Number 
of Units Minutes of Units 
Description Per Hour Per Unit Per Day 
Author-title requests h2 1.45 266 
Simple subjects 30 2 190 
Easy subjects 12 5 76 
Serious subjects hel 135 28.1 
Research subjects 1,82 33 11.5 





These studies do not include work on loans of collections of books, 
and, to determine the productive time, the management analyst de- 
ducted 15% of the eight-hour day. This 15% loss of time is called 
in — and industry the P,F.D, factor (personal, fatigue, and 
delay). 





In the analysis of the 995 mail requests of one week, it was 
found that the author-title requests constitute approximately 75% 
of the total. The supervisor believes this is a fair sampling. If 
so, it indicates that most of the Traveling Library patrons from 
around the State know exactly what they want, and it means, also, 
that library assistants, rather than professionals, may appropriate- 
ly handle a large portion of the work in Reference and Loan Services. 


In this unit, Recommendation 9, which called for a revision of 
method in keeping statistics, and Recommendation 50, on defining and 
measuring reference requests, are very important, and both have been 
adopted and are in force. However, much careful study and work is 
left to do in implementing the Hardkopf study in this unit because 
of the necessity for es’ablishing revised and new policies in so 
many areas. Many of the management analyst's questions are still 
unanswered. 


The Director of the Traveling Library and unit heads are in 
conference with the Secretary regularly on a weekly basis now, and 
the first and frequently only item on the agenda is something relat- 
ing to the Hardkopf study. As has been stated before, many of the 
recommendations were adopted ss the survey was being made, All 
others are receiving carefvl consideration, and, if not accepted 
exactly as submitted, a satisfactory substitute is agreed upon. 
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This brief summary of a very important study of the internal 
operations of the Traveling Library might be ended appropriately 
with a quote from Jewel C. Hardkopf in her final report to the 
Secretary: 


"The observations and interviews, as well as all tests and 
studies conducted in the Traveling Library, were made with a mini- 
mum amount of staff resistance. It was a pleasure to work with 
this fine staff, They have been most co-operative, interested, and 
keenly alert to the purpose and requirements of this survey." 


The Secretary, the Public Library Consultants, and the Travel- 
ing Library staff continue to be keenly alert to the purpose of the 
survey, as well as enthusiastic about its usefulness to the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission. 


Work Simplification Conference 





A three-session conference on Work Simplification in Libraries 
was held in Scanlan Hall, Vocational School, Madison, on March 28-29, 
Jewel C. Hardkopf, Librarian Management Analyst, was the principal 
speaker. 


The program begen in the early afternoon with an open house in 
the Madison Free Library, across the street from the Vocational 
School. Following this pleasant get-together, the conferees heard 
Miss Hardkopf's presentation of the general principles of work sim- 
plification. The film, HOW TO MAKE A FLOW PROCESS CHART, was shown. 
Then, by chartered bus, those present went to see the Traveling Li- 
brary and Extension Department at 706 Williamson Street. 





109 conferees from states attended the 
conference on Work Simplification in Libraries 
conducted by Jewel C, Hardkopf 
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In the evening session, Miss Hardkopf, Miss Kee, Mrs. Ruth 
Swenson (Director of the Traveling Library), Mrs. Loretta Hamilton 
(head, Reference and Loan Services), Mrs. Marie Bersing (head 
Technical Services), and Mrs. Helen Bull (reference librarian), in 
a panel discussion, told how the principles of work simplification 
had been applied in the Traveling Library. 


On the following morning, the topic of how to start a work 
simplification program in a library was discussed by Miss Kee and 
Miss Hardkopf. 


Attending the conference were 37 faculty and students from the 
University Library School; 46 Wisconsin public librarians from 3) 
public libraries; 6 Wisconsin school librarians; 7 university and 
college librarians from institutions; 9 special librarians from 
4 agencies; librarians representing Illinois, Minnesota, and 
Michigan; one library trustee; one member of the Governor's re- 
search department; and members of the Commission staff. 





What? Where? When? Who? How? 


S. J. Kee, M. Bersing, J. Hardkopf, 
H. Bull, L. Hamilton, and R. Swenson 
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Work Simplification 





A Selected Bibliography 
Prepared by Jewel C. Hardkopf 


Barnes, Ralph M, Motion and Time Study. 3rd ed. 1919. Wiley, 
text ed., $6.50; trade ede, Slelde 


Barnes, Ralph M. Work Methods Manual. 194. Wiley, $3.50. 





Baumback, Clifford M. Supervisors’ Manual on Work Simplification. 
1951. Business Extension Service, University of Oklahoma. 





Gilbreth, Lillian M., and others, Management in the Home. 195). 
Dodd, $l. 





Morrow, Re Le Motion Economy and Work Measurement. 2nd ed. 1957. 
Ronald, $7.50. 


Mundel, Marvin Everett. Motion and Time oe Principles and 
Practice. 2nd ed. 1955. entic 1, $6015. 


Nadler, Gerald. Work Simplification. 1957. McGraw, $6.50. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


County Section. Sixty-five librarians, board members, and guests 
heard a progress report on the ALA Library-Community Project in 
Wisconsin at the WLA County Section meeting in Shawano on April 26, 
Chairman R. Pauli Bartolini, Milwaukee Public Library, presiding. 





Mrs. Ella Veslak, Director, Shawano City-County Library (pilot 
library in the project), and Kenneth Duchac, L-C P Director, carried 
on a dialogue concerning the methods used in studying the library 
and community. Results of inquiry about borrowers, circulation, 
why petrons use the library, quality of the book collection, methods 
in library routines were explored,with emphasis on the ways of find- 
ing out this information. 


Goals set and qvestions selected to be answered in studying 
the community were discussed. Success in gathering information 
through county board of supervisors members, types of questionnaires 
used, use of volunteers, formation of committees were discussed, 
with special emphasis on methods. 


The study phase of the project will lead to development of 
programs reflecting community needs identified in the study. 


The Library-Community Project is eager to share the results 
and techniques of the pilot program with other Wisconsin public li- 
braries through the Project Director, who is a Public Library Con- 
sultant for the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


The afternoon session was centered on co-operation between li- 
braries. John C, Frantz, Public Library Consultant, reported on 
the Southwest Association of Public Libraries (SWAPL) activities as 
an example of initial activities in co-operation. After sketching 
the background of SWAPL, Mr. Frantz described their joint book- 
selection activity, which has resulted in a joint book order, 


This presen*+ation served as introduction to the film, BOOKS 
FOR ALL, which shows a federated library system engaged in co-opera- 
tive service. 


S. Janice Kee, Secretary, WFLC, concluded the meeting with a 
strong statement on the necessity for co-operative ventures in 
Wisconsin--within counties, between counties and cities, between 
urban and rural areas. We have the law; we have a sound State Plan 
for library service; we need to start concrete steps toward com=- 
bining our separate resources, talents, and abilities right now, 
Miss Kee cited existing cc-operative operations in “isconsin between 
governmental units and agencies in other fields as heving already 
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established useful patterns and a favorable climate, There are 
strong indications that unless libraries move, there will be 
pressure from governmental units to force co-operative moves, 
Miss Kee said. 


Bookmobiles from Brown and Marathon county libraries were 
on display during the meeting. 


Children's Section. The annual spring meeting of the Children's 
Section, Wisconsin Library Association, was held at the Williams 
Free Library, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, Friday, April 25, 1958. 
Ninety-one people, representing 37 public libraries, three school 
libraries, the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, the University 
of Wisconsin Extension Division, and A. C. McClurg & Co., regis- 
tered for this meeting. Included in the group were trustees, head 
librarians, children's librarians, and other staff assistants. 





At the business meeting, a unanimous ballot was cast for a 
slate of officers, including Mrs. Louise Walker, Fort Atkinson, 
chairman; Mary F, Meinberg, Beloit, vice chairman; and Theodora L. 
Haman, Eau Claire, secretary-treasurer. 


The morning program consisted of a symposium with the theme, 
"Building the Materials Collection For the Children's and Young 
People's Services," moderated by Elizabeth Burr, Consultant, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


The first presentation on the symposium by Doris Moulton, 
head of the Central Youth Library, Milwaukee Public Library, high- 
lighted "Basic Book Lists,"such as the 1956 "McCall's List of 10C 
Best Books For Children,* Cornelia Meigs' "Critical History of 
Children's Literature," May Hill Arbuthnot's "Children's Books Too 
Good to Miss," and "Books That Enchant," an article by Frances 
Sayers, which appeared in the January, 1957, issue of the National 
Education Association Journal. 


Miss Moulton also pointed out that the large number of new 
titles creates a problem of selection, but, at the same time, 
children's librarians must continually re-evaluate older titles in 
terms of their present appeal to youngsters. An older title which 
continues to have permanent child appeal and has literary distinction 
might appropriately be referred to as a classic, according to Miss 
Moulton. 


It was also mentioned that books, new or old, meet the read- 
aloud test if they have the following qualities: originality of 
concept, timeless characters, humor, deep sense of wonder, por- 
trayal of family solidarity, venuine emotion, and wizardry of words. 
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Elizabeth Burr, in addition to moderating the sympesium, spoke 
on the subject of "Books for Beginning Readers." The three types 
of materials available in this area of books include (1) books 
actually written for the beginner to read, (2) picture books which 
can be read aloud by the teacher, librarian, and parent, and (3) 
supplementary and basic readers. Miss Burr emphasized the need 
and importance of having a written book policy in the library which 
indicates what proportion of the budget is to be allotted for ma- 
terials for "begining readers." She also pointed out the impor- 
tance of the librarian's knowing what materials are available 
through other sources in the community in order that wasteful dupli- 
cation can be avoidede 


When selecting books for beginning readers, the librarian 

should look for the following desirable qualities: variety, musical 
quality, action, story interest, humor, and good illustrations. 
Miss Burr pointed out that it is better to duplicate such titles as 
Minarik's Little Bear and Dr. Seuss' Cat in the Hat than to buy too 
many new titles which have not met the test of time. When select- 
ing informational books for beginning readers, one should look for 
accuracy, clarity, adequate treatment for the reading level, and a 
lively and interesting style, 





Martha Petty, Director of the Boys' and Girls' Library, Kenosha, 
spoke on "Stories For Preschool Story Hourse" She pointed out that 
preschool story hours help introduce the child to a new world out- 
side the home, to books which are public property, and to training 
in the care of such books, in addition to the fun of listening to 
stories. Miss Petty noted that stories for preschool children 
should have simple plot, single idea, simple language, good format, 
and large, clear pictures. 


There are several useful, free, or inexpensive aids for the 
preschool story hours, which include: 


"How to Tell a Story," written for Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
by Ruth Sawyer 





ay published by Tangley Oaks Educational Center, Lake 
f, inois 


Story Hour For the Three- to Five-Year-O0ld, Enoch Pratt Library, 
tei ers, Maryland, ©5 cents per copy 


Florence Hensey, children's librarian, Wausau, discussed 
"Stories For the Regular Story Hour." Miss Hensey emphasized the 
importance of this type of program, but said that time and effort 
required for successful story hours should not be wasted on trite 
material. Children love stories and deserve interpretation of 
literature and the experience of sharing many good books with other 
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people. ‘%ood story-hour material should have a good plot, the climax 
near the end of the story, vivid action, good literary style, and 
rhythm. An excellent aid for storytellers is "The Way of the Story- 
teller," by Ruth Sawyer. 


The subject of "Adult Books For Young People" was presented by 
Mrs. Margaret Goecks of the Central Youth Library, Milwaukee Public 
Library. In her work in selecting this category of books, she used 
the following aids: Standard Catalog for High School Libraries; 
Fiction Catalog (titles marked "y"); Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries; A Basic Book Collection For choo atterns 
Reading, by Jean hoos; Book Baits 
and the ALA list of "Interesting 


Mrs. Goecks emphasized that young people want. romance, excitement, 
humor, and courage in their reading, and this must be kept in mir.d when 
selecting books for this age group. In her experience, war stories 
have also had a strong appeal for teen-agers. 






s of 1957 For Young People." 


One member of the symposium, Mrs. Clara Lauk, La Crosse Public 
Library, talked on the subject of "Recordings For the Library." She 
recommended using the following materials in selecting the best re- 
cordings: Guide to Children's Records, by Philip Eisenberg; 
Children and “Music, by Beatrice Landeck; Children's Record Book, 
by Harriet Barbour; and various articles on recordings which appear 
regularly in the Library Journal, Horn Book, Saturday Review, and 
Parents! Magazine. 

















Mrs. Lauk pointed out that recordings provide rhythmic activi- 
ties which are valuable in the co-ordination of mind, body, and emo- 
tions, and that activity recordings can be used to excellent advan- 
tage in preschool story hours. 


"The Nutcracker Suite," "The Waltz of the Flowers," Mozart 
records, patriotic songs, and tall-tale songs, such as "Working on 
the Railroad," are some of the recordings which Mrs. Lauk has used 
successfully in her work with older children. 


Mrs. Hilda Voss, children's librarian, West Allis Public Library, 
gave the concluding presentation of the symposium. She discussed "The 
Use of Films" and noted that they could be used in three ways, 
namely: (1) Several short films may form an entire program. (2) 

A feature-length film may be the complete program. (3) A short or 
feature-length film may form only part of a program which also in- 
cludes a discussion, etce 


Mrs. Voss emphasized the importance of previewing films so as to 
avoid the use of poor films, and noted that satisfactory physical 
arrangements are essential to the success of any film program. She 
also pointed out that the youngest children should only be exposed to 
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brief and superior films, GEORGIE AND THE DRAGON being an excellent 
example. 


"Getting Started With Films," an article by E. S, Jones in the 
February 15, 1956, issue of the Library Journal and a booklet pub- 
lished by the Eastman Kodak Company are two aids which librarians 
may want to use in their film program work. 





In the afternoon session of the meeting, the participants had 
the opportunity to take part in at least two out of seven workshop 
sections devoted to the same topics as had been discussed in the 
morning symposium. 


College and University Section. Fifty librarians from Wisconsin 
colleges and universities attended the fourth annual spring workshop 
of the College and University Section of the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation, Saturday, April 19, at Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh. 





The program for the day consisted mainly of a panel, the topic 
of which was "When Does the Library Say 'No'?" The discussion was 
concerned with whether there are limits to the library's role in 
the provision of audio-visual materials, instructional materials, 
art displays, music recordings, archives and local history, in ac- 
complishing the aims of a school's course of study. 


Members of the panel included Dr. Walter Peterson, chairman of 
the Department of Social Sciences, Milwaukee-Downer Colleges Dr. 
Herbert C, Burke, assistant librarian, Marquette University Library; 
Mrs. Charlotte Knight, librarian, Wisconsin State College Library, 
Platteville; and Lola Pierstorff, librarian, Instructional Materials 
Center, University of Wisconsin. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


Professional 
Assistant Librarian. Northland College, Ashland. Requirenents: 
B.l.5. or Mebede Experience: not necessary. Faculty status. 
Salary range: $4,800-$5,000. Job open July 1. Vacation: two 
months. Sick leave. Retirement: Social Security and Teachers 
Retirement. Apply to the Dean, Northland College. 
Assistant in Reference, Circulation, and Catalog Departments. 
Gilbert M, Simmons Library, Kenosha. Requirements: B.LeS. or 
M.L.S. preferred. Experience: not essential. Salary range: 
depends on qualifications. Vacation: one month. Sick leave. 
Retirement. Apply to Miss Dorothy Huth, Librarian. 
Chief Librarian. Joseph Mann Public Library, Two Rivers. Duties: 
administration of library. Requirements: B.L.S. or M.L.S. Ex- 
perience: library administration required. Salery range: $,600- 
$5,200. Vacation: liberal. Sick leave: 12 days per year accum- 
lative to 120 working days. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal En- 
ployees and Social Security. Apply to Mr. John Otis, Vice President, 
Library Board, 1922 3lst St. 
Children's Librarian. Public Library, Whitefish Bay. Duties: in 
charge of Children's Department. Requirements: B.L.S. or MLS. 
Experience: preferred. Salary range: $,l6-$,82). Vacation: 
two weeks. Sick leave. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees 
and Social Security. Apply to Mrs. Mary M. Bowen, Librarian. 
Children's Librarian. Public Library, La Crosse. Duties: in charge 
of Children's Department and children's services in branches (2). 
Requirements: B.L.S. or M.LeS. Experience: preferred. Salary 
range: $,16-$5,100. Vacation: one month. Sick leave. Retire- 
ment: Social Security. Apply to Miss Gertrude R. Thurow, Librarian. 
Circulation Librarian. Stout State College, Menomonie. Require- 
ments: Mebed. essential. Experience: preferred. Woman preferred. 
Faculty rank of instructor. Salary for academic year: $5,000. 
Apply to Miss Phyllis D. Bentley, Librarian. 
Head of Adult Services. Public Library, Appleton. Duties: co- 
ordinate work of Adult Department, prepare work schedules, super- 
vise and train circulation staff, aid in book selection. Require- 
ments: B.LeS. or MeLeS. Experience: at least ? years. Salary 
range: $3,8)0-$5,220, Vacation: 2 weeks first year of employment, 
4 weeks thereafter. Sick leave. Blue Cross and Blue Shield: 50% 
paid by library. Retirement: Municipal and Social Security. Apply 
to Miss Edith A. Rechcygl, Librarian. 
Heed Cataloger. Public Library, Wausau. Duties: had cataloger in 
Adult Department; responsible for Wisconsin and local history; as- 
sist in reference; opportunity for radio and TV programing and li- 
brary publicity, if interested. Requirements: B.LeS. or M.L.Se, 
supervisory ability. Experience: preferred. Salary: $,200- 
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$4,800 to start, depending on experience. Vacation: 3 weeks. Sick 
leave. Retirement: Municipal and Social Security. Apply to Miss 
Dorothea Krause, Librarian. 
Head Children's Librarian. Public Library, Fond du Lac. Duties: 
general supervision of children's Department. Requirements: B.L.S. 
or M.L.eS. Experience: preferred but not required. Salary range: 
$,485-$5,680. Vacation: one month. Sick leave. Retirement. 
Apply to Eugene G. McLane, Director. 
Head Children's Librarian. Mead Public Library, Shehoygan. Duties: 
in charze of an extensive children's program, including stations in 
elementary schools; supervision of three assistants. Requirements: 
B.L.S. (fifth year) or M.L.S. Experience: required. Salary: open. 
Vacation: h weeks. Sick leave. Blue Cross and Blue Shield: 50% 
paid by library. Retirement: Municipal and Social Security. Posi- 
tion open now. Apply to Miss Marie W. Barkman, Librarian. 
Head Librarian, Vaughn Public Library, Ashland. Duties: adminis- 
tration of library. Requirements: B.&.S. or M.L.S. and Wisconsin 
Grade One certificate. Experience: essential. Salary: $4,800. 
Vacation: two weeks. Sick leave. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal 
Employees and Social Security. Apply to Mrs. William Tucker, Presi- 
dent, Board of Directors. 
Hospital Librarian. Veterans' Administration Center, Wood (located 
n Milwaukee). Duties: provide direct service to hospitalized 
veterans. Requirements: B.L.S. or M.L.S. Position carries federal 
civil service rating of GS-5 or -6. Interested persons contact Per- 
sonnel Office, VA Center, Wood, Wis. 
Reference Librarian. Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards. 
In charge of organizing a new library. Salary: $3,800-$,200, de- 
pending on training and experience, Liberal vacation, sick leave, 
and insurance benefits. Apply to Mr. E, P. Surprison, Employment 
Director. 
Elementary School Librarian. Elementary Schools, Wausau. Duties: 
to work with elementary teachers in establishing elementary librar- 
ies (10), to assist with book selection to work with elementary 
teacher groups. Requirements: BeLeS. or MeLeS. preferred and a 
school library certificate. Experience: desirable, but not neces- 
sary. Salary range: $3,700-#5,800. Vacation: same as teachers. 
Sick leave. Retirement: Teachers Retirement and Social Security. 
Apply to Mr. G. W,. Bannerman, Superintendent of Schools, 
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NOTES ON Edited by 
RECENT ADULT BOOKS Kenneth Duchac 


Philosophy--Religion 100-200 





Butz, Otto, ed. The Unsilent Generation. 1958. 189p. Rinehart, 
$2.95. 179 
"An anonymous symposium of eleven college seniors’ views of them- 
selves and their world"-=-their childhood and family life, their 
moral and religious philosophy, their expectations in life. (DN) 





Luccock, Halford E. Living Without Gloves; more letters of Simeon 
Stylites. 1957. 18lp. Oxford, $3. 28 
Readers of the Christian Century magazine will welcome these es- 
says in book form; others will be rewarded in making an acquaintance 
with these pithy and humorous comments on many pertinent subjects 
of our time. Only a man rich in experience and knowledge could 
offer such gems of wisdom in everyday garb. For the reader who 
thinks about life and the present scene. Several letters are es- 
pecially appropriate for librarians. (RS) 








Weisberger, Bernard A. They Gathered at the River. 1958. 3h5p. 
Little, $5, 269.2 
This is a history of revivals and revivalists from the frontier 
of the early 1800's to the urban centers of the 1920's. The author 

says the revival was a phenomenon of our frontier society which 
both produced and was a product of some influential religious atti- 
tudes and conflicts. Accounts of Moody and Sankey, Billy Sunday, 
Charles G,. Finney, et al. are complete enough to make the book 
biographically useful. This well conceived, scholarly work (much 
as Schlesinger's Age of Jackson) presents believable and thoughtful 
opinions and theses. Best of all, the author displays literary 
ability and style. (KD) 








Social Science 300 





Political Handbook of the World 1958. 1958, 229p. Harper (for 
Council on Foreign Relations), 230956 320.02 

Thumbnail information on the composition of governments. The 
leaders and programs of political parties, the press, including the 
UN, makes a valuable reference-shelf addition. (KD) 


Rittwagen, Marjorie, M.D, Sins of Their Fathers. 1958. 26hp. 
Houghton, $3.50. 36.3 

A pediatrician here tells of her five years as a staff psychiatrist, 
Children's Court, New York City. Present-day interest in juvenile 
delinquency and its causes makes her unsensational description of 
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these delinquents valuable for adults and for high school young 
people who study the question. (IN) 


a Manly Wade. Fastest on the River. 1958. 23hp. Satie 
30956 387 

In June, 1870, the greatest river boat race of the century, 
between the Natchez and the Robert E. Lee took place--New Orleans 
to St. Leis. ke-created from contemporary records, it is a 
readable vignette of the American past. Injected with liberal 
doses of excitement, it pictures the passing river boat era at 
its height. (KD) 








Heal, Edith. The Young Executive's Wife. 1958. 185p. Dodd, . 
$2.95. 39 

Aimed to inform the young corporation executives' wives of the 
role they must play, this book competently covers aspects of enter- 
taining, home life, husband's business life, etc. The title fairly 
indicates the audience. (KD) 





Natural Science--Useful Arts 500-600 





Simkatis, Helen. Salt Water Fishes for the Home Aquarium. 1958. 

25up. Illus. Lippincott, $6. 590.7h 
A new guide to setting up an aquarium, equipment needed, care of 

fish, as well as descriptions of species, collecting specimens, 

and summary statements of suggested aquaria arrangements, Illustra- 

tions are both drawings and photographs. (KD) 








Brean, Herbert. How to Stop Drinking. 1958. 183p. ait, Se 
"Mr. Brean's book performs...a great service. It shows everything 
that any drinker, short of an alcoholic, needs to know about his 
drinking," says Dr. M. Nyswander, psychiatrist, in the foreword. 
Practical, informative, and useful for all collections. (KD) 





Haydock, Kay Kempton. Your Allergy and Youe 1958. 2h2p. Holt, 
$2 e 956 616.97 
Cast in the question-eid-answer form, allergy is explored from 
cause to treatment in this popularly written volume. The allergic 
child, problems with food and environment, adjusting your personal 
life are all discussed. Organized for easy use, this title should 

meet simple needs in the subject area. (KD) 


Sutton-Vane, S. The Story of Eyes. 1958. 22lp. Viking, $3.50. 
17. 
"Eyes through the ages" might be an apt subtitle to this book. 
The author is a layman who has been intrigued with eyes in all 
animals. His presentation has been checked for accuracy by staff 
members of the American Museum of Natural History. Chapters on 
the human eye, the history of glasses, and eyes in space cover the 
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upper end of the evolutionary tree. Wide-spaced lines and large 
bei add to a respectable text. For teen-age and adult readers. 
KD 





Henderson, John. A Parents' Guide to Children's Tlinesses. 1958. 
398p. Illus. Duell, $1.75. 618, 

In accurate yet nontechnical language are described symptoms and 
treatments of over 200 diseases and injuries of children, with good 
line drawings of basic anatomy. In addition to the index, there is 
a 34-page glossary giving short definitions of medical terms. (IN) 


Taylor, Norman. The Guide to Garden Flowers. 1958. 315p. Illus. 
Houghton, $4295 63509 

This compact encyclopediatype volume should become a standard on 
the garden shelf. 112 different species are described, 32) illus- 
trated in handsome color plates. Additional drawings are in black 
and white. Thoroughly indexed by common and Latin names and by 
predominant color, this is a useful book for all libraries. Tables 
by height, season of bloom, soils, etc. (KD) 





Fine Arts--Literature 700-800 





Sooper, Hal. Art For Everyone. 1958, 128p. Illus. Watson- 
Guptill, $4.0956 7h1 

This how-to-do-it book includes brief instructions in drawing and 
painting of all types--cartoons, figure, landscape, even lettering. 
The breadth of coverage limits extensive treatment of amy subject. 
A useful addition to the books on drawing. (KD) 





Schimmel, William B, Water Color; the happy medium. 1958. 109p. 
Macmillan, $6. 751.2 

This beginners’ book details some elementary steps in water-color 
painting techniques. Equipment, brush use, colors--their values and 
mixing, instructions for popular landscape topics are all described 
and illustrated with many photographs, paintings, and drawings. 
Simple enough for the rank amateur, this is as useful as any other 
single book of this type. (KD) 


Sargeant, Winthrop. Listening to Music. 1958. 302p. Dodd, $h. 
780.15 
The author is music critic for The New Yorker. This collection 
of columns is basically reviews of music heard, but a great deal of 
comment on performers and music in general gives depth and timeli- 

ness to the contents. For larger collections. (KD 








Fassett, Agatha. Bela Bartok's American Years; the naked face of 
genius. 1958, 36%p. Houghton, $5. 780.92 
The author had close association with the outstanding Hungarian 
modern composer and his wife, from their arrival in this country i. 
1940 until Bartok's death in 195. This is a personal recollection 
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which accents the complex personality of the ailing genius. For 
more specialized music collections. (KD) 


Saerchinger, Cesar, Artur Schnabel. 1557. 35lip. Dodd, ae 





80.92 

One of the few fine, comprehensive biographies of performing 
musicians, this tells of the famous pianist's training and develop- 
ment, his interest in the music of Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert, 
and his ideas about music. The author is a music critic and was a 
friend of Schnabel for many years. A solid work. (KD) 


Meyer, Hazel. The Gold in Tin Pan Alley. 1958. 258p. Lippincott, 
$3.95. 781.98 

The "gold" for librarians in this book is the store of information 
on the merchandising of popular music--the business of making song 
hits. Such chapters as the one on "Educational Music" (popular 
music for schools) round up very hard-to-find information. The disk 
jockey, song plugger, publishers, agents and their methods and re- 
lationships are clearly explained. Recommended as good, current 
material. (KD) 





Good Housekeeping (periodical). Good Housekeeping Party Book. 
Ed. by Dorothy Marsh and Carol Brock. 6 Pe arper, $1.95. 
793 


Comprehensive, complete, and practical reservoir of ideas for 
parties, decorations, and menus for all ages of guests. Chapters on 
eV service and entertaining at teas are special features. 
RS 


Grover, Jack. Defend Yourself. 1958, 82p. Illus. ne mae 
71%. 

The preface cautions that "much of what is presented in this book 
is dangerous." The practical knowledge of defense techniques for 
use against almost any kind of opponent and any form of attack is 
— with photographs and explained in step-by-step sequence. 

KD 





Fraley, Oscar. Complete Handbook of Bowling. 1958. 133p. Illus. 
Prentice-Hall, $2°55. 796.31 
The beginner will find his questions answered here, with stop- 
action photographs as illustrations. Techniques, equipment, scoring, 
etiquette, history, and league bowling are all discussed. (IN) 








Highet, Gilbert. Talents and Geniuses. 1957. 347p. Oxford, _ 


The latest of the author's informative and provocative essays on 
assorted subjects are published in this volume. (Earlier title: 
The Clerk of Oxenford; people, places, and books.) A discriminating 
audience finds great pleasures in sharing the thoughts of Highet's 
facile mind, (KD) 
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Vittorini, Domenico. High Points in the History of Italian Litera- 
ture. 1958, 307p. ay, 


To fill the gap in the book collection, this volume provides a 
survey of Italian literature from Dante through Manzoni, Pirandello, 
and Benedetto Croce. While not a complete history, this series of 
essays by an American-Italian is a worthy addition to larger col- 
lections. (KD) 


History--Description and Travel 900-910 





ag Robert. Rivers, Man and Myths. 1958. 288p. Doubleday, 
250. 910 

Tracing the relationships between man and rivers from prehistoric 
times to the Middle Ages, this book ranges through many civilizations 
and many and varied attempts to use the rivers' force to improve 
man's lot. A novel approach to the history of civilization for the 
general public. (KD) 





Knies, Donald. Walk the Wide World. 1958. 286p. Illus. 7. 
910.41 
"In his two-year hitchhike around the world, Donald Knies traveled 
over 80,000 miles and visited 48 countries, living on less than $50 
a month." Emphasis is on the people, from Morocco to Australia. The 
book has enthusiasm and sincerity and is no more (and no less) than a 
necessarily limited personal account of places visited. Attitudes 
expressed toward other nationalities and modes of living are wholesome 
and constructive. (KD) 








Clark, Sydney. All the Best in Japan With Manila, Hong Kong and Macao. 
1958. 305p. Illus. Dodd, $4.95. 515.2 

The latest in the All the Best series of guidebooks includes some 
background and the customary advice on transportation, accommodations, 
food, drink, currency, etc. Useful travel material. (KD) 


Durrell, Lawrence. Bitter Lemons. 1957. 256p. Dutton, om. ™ 
915. 

Considered from every angle, this book mekes a satisfying reading 
experience. One reads closely to savor the poet's descriptions that 
conjure up the landscape, and to catch every word that distinguishes 
each person as he is brought into focus. Many unforgettable people 
have lived on Cyprus! For the first part of the book, Cyprus seems 
an idyllic island on the fringe of the imagination, and then the 
flashes of hatred and rebellion poison the air until a ferment works 
in a kindly disposed people. A book to be shared, (RS) 





Grider, George, as told to Lydel Sims. War Fish. 1958. 282p. 
Little, $l. 90.5451 
The author served as an officer on U.S. submarines during World 
War II, This recounts the exciting experiences of patrols and 
attacks, the personal challenge, satisfaction, and frustration of 
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the "silent service," and the lighter events that relieved tensions. 
A competent book of especial interest to young men. (KD) 





Gunther, John. Inside Russia Today. 1958. 5S50p. Harper, we” 
947 
In a very easily read style, Mr. Gunther presents the various 
republics of the Soviet, the cities, the leaders, and the people 
as all appear to his practiced eye and well informed mind. He ex- 
plains current movements thet are making changes today and steps 
back into history briefly to sketch in background. This book will 
no doubt be as popular as the other "Inside" books, and it brings 
Russia a little closer to our understanding. The chapter, "New 
Worlds in Science and Education," will be especially enlightening to 
many of our patrons. (RS 


Haskell, Frank A. The Battle of Gettysburg. Ed. by Bruce Catton. 
1958. 169p. Houghton, e e 973-73 
It is good to have this letter in such good format and easily 


evailable again. Mr. Haskell was a Madison lawyer who wrote of the 
Battle to his brother who lived in Portage at that time. In the 
introduction, Mr. Catton describes Mr. Haskell's ability to write 
the account, and he has written footnotes throughout to clarify 
certain statements. All libraries should take this opportunity to 
add thie book to the Civil War collection. (RS) 


Weems, John Edward. The Fate of the Maine. 1958. 207p. Holt, 
$3.956 97389 
The destruction of the U.S. battleship, Maine, in Havana Harbor 
in 1898 was vrobably the most exciting event of the Spanish-American 
War. The tale of the Maine's record, from building to final sea 
burial in 1912,is re-created from accounts of eyewitnesses, sur- 
vivors, and contemporary records. The book reads easily and is 
aimed at the people who enjoyed A Night to Remember. KD) 








Roper, Elmo. You and Your Leaders. 1957. 288p. Morrow, $3.95. 
973.917 

This compilation and commentary on our attitudes toward political 
leaders, from Roosevelt through Willkie, Taft, Truman, etc., to 
Eisenhower, reflects the work of the author's opinion polls during 
the years 1936-1956. This information, available beceuse of the 
develcpment of opinion sampling, is an important contribution to 
American political history. (KD) 





Biography 920-921 





Beining, Tasha. Our Miss Williams. 1958. 206p. Dodd, $3.50. 
921 
This is a memoir of a happy childhood with very little substance 
and an overflow of mild humor and good feelings. "Miss Williams" 
was the author's English governess in pre-World War I Russia. The 
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quiet events of a roaming life--the country, Cannes, Nice, St. 
Petersburg, Moscow--have an authenticity of other similar super- 
ficial, "childhood recalled" volumes. A firsthand recollection 
rf = cousin's account of killing Rasputin is a notable piece. 
KD 


Cunliffe, Marcus. George Washington, Man and Monument. 1958. 
23up. Little, $h. 921 

This one-volume biography portrays Washington as a dignified, 
genteel man and tries to separate the man from the myth. Neither 
debunking nor eulogizing, a balanced conception emerges in the 
rather pedestrian writing. Nonetheless, the content and approach 
to the character of Washington makes it a useful title for all 
libraries. (KD) 





Freedley, George. The Lunts. 1958. 1134p. Macmilian, $.50. 
921 
A compilation of photographs from scenes of plays, critical 
reviews, lists of the stage, film, and TV appearances of each, 
arranged in chronological sequence, plus a factual biographical 
sketch, make this book an important record to add to most library 
collections. It answers many questions regarding the foremost 
Mr. and Mrs. of the American theater. The author is the founder 
and curator of the New York Public Library's Theater “a 
RS 


Hale, Nancy. A New England Girlhood. 1958. 232p. Little, $3.75. 
921 

Most of the chapters in this book have appeared in The New Yorker. 
The author says, "Some are true to fact, some are not." What 
Boston, seen through a proper Bostonian girl's eyes, was like-- 
five-pound stone crocks of strawberry jam, Miss Macomber's dancing 
class, "coming out"--is chermingly re-created. Written with more 
style and insight than most books of this type. (KD) 








Macaulay, Rose. Milton. 1957. lhlp. Macmillan, $1.50. 921 
One in the series, Great Lives, originally published in 193k. 
This capsule account of the author of Paradise Lost, etc., provides 
biographical and critical information for adults or high school 
students. A distinguished, literate, and literary book. (KD) 





Scientific American, eds. Lives in Science. 1957. 27kp. Simon 
and Schuster, $1.45. 920 

A paperback volume based on articles which originally appeared in 
Scientific American. Sketches of Galileo, Lavoisier, Darwin, Pavlov, 
etc. (10 to 20 pages each) are reliable and sound. A lot of useful 
information for little money. Other titles in the series (same 
publisher and price) are The Universe, Atomic Power, Plant Life, The 
Planet Earth, etc.--all worthy of consideration. (KD) | 
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Fiction 


Allen, Steve. The Girls on the 10th Floor. 1958. 1988p. Holt, 
$3. 

These are competent stories, mostly set in New York, and concerned 
with TV and show business personalities. The writing is generally 
good and the viewpoint modern and sophisticated. Allen is the popu- 
lar television personality. (KD) 





Cronin, Ae J. The Northern Light. 1958. -308p. Little, $h. 

In spite of moments of suspense, this is a quiet story of a 
British editor's struggle to keep his newspaper from heing absorbed 
by a large syndicate. Although characters are not as completely 
realized as in some earlier books, Cronin readers will not be disap- 
pointed by this new one. (DN) 





ee Peter. A Place Without Twilight. 1958. 382p. World, 
PueTSe 
This touching, perceptive, absorbing novel is the story of Cille, 
a New Orleans Negro girl of light color. The stature of the girl 
from early adolescence to her mid-twenties is built through a well 
connected narrative of the events and people who shaped her life-- 
her fear-ridden, unimaginative mother, her dominated but spirited 
father, her two brothers, the few friends she was able to know, 
her employers. Her single love affair, the tragic disintegration 
of each member of her family made the woman Cille becomes in this 
long and rewarding portrait of human strength and dignity, which 
emerges from the milieu of people who do not understand themselves 
or their world. it is not a pretty story, and the frank talk might 
be objected to by prudish readers. In the cumulative power of the 
fine, often superb writing and the mature, introspective view of 
this young author, a truly grand depth of personality and human 
development is achieved. This is a distinguished book for adults 
who care about the tortuous process of growing and living in the 
complex society of today, (KD) 





Ferber, Edna. The Ice Palace. 1958. lhillp. Dovbleday, $.50. 
Libraries will add this title to their collections because of 
the author's previous works. However, this is a disappointing and 
blatantly written pyopaganda piece about Alaska, its people, prob- 
lems, and resources, If a reader stays with the novel, he will 
have some ideas of the territory and its proximity to Russia and 

the urgency for statehood, (RS 





Hartley, L. P. The Hireling. 1958. 272p. Rinehart, $3.50. 

The author of The Go=-Detween here describes the meetinz of two 
lonely people--the driver of a car for hire and his rich, widowed 
passenger. Leadbitter's interest in Lady Franklin helps her out 
of grief-stricken retirement; Lady Franklin's kindly interest in 
him causes Leadbitter to fall in love with her. An ordinary plot 
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comes to life through the author's understanding of human relation- 
ships. (DN) 


Hearne, John. The Eye of the Storm. 1958. 328p. Little, $k. 

Rachel Ascom, halt Woeie- half German, is hungry for power in her 
adopted Cayuna, a Jamaicalike Caribbean island. The story of her 
developing affairs with an Englishman, with the opposition of her 
former lovey is a fascinating study of unprincipled people. A 
hurricane and local color add dimension to a rather rough but hold- 
ing piece of storytelling. (KD) 


~. George. Somewhere There's Music. 1958, 22hp. Lippincott, 

1.50. 
Mike Logan returns, with a baritone sex, after Korea and military 

service, to Ogemaw, Michigan, and a world he has almost forgotten. 

A summer in college, escapades with his friends, and two opposed 

love affairs--with schoolgirl Karol and dying Jess--provide the frame- 

work for a study of a maturing young man. A first novel, it won the 

1956 Hopwood contests at the U. of Michigan. Published in paperback 

(hard-bound edition to come), it is a responsive portrait of a strange 

but believable group of the younger generation. (KD) 





Moll, Elick. Seidman and Son. 1958, 288p. Putnam, $3.95. 

Morris Seidman, a New York garment manufacturer, urfolds the 
fabic of his ghetto-to-Easy-Street career through two integrated 
stories (one about his former partner, the other about his relation- 
ship to his son). Full of the wry sarcasm and head-on approach to 
life found in many other stories of Jewish families, the tele succeeds 
in engraving the likeness of an impatient, warmhearted, blundering 
figure. First-person technique helps in developing Morris' color 
and vitality. Satisfying, if not deathless. (KD) 





Moore, John. September Moon. 1958. 317p. Lippincott, $3.95. 

Some reviewers find elements of Hardy's Far From the Madding Crowd 
in this novel of rural England. The love story of Tim Sollars, son 
of a farmer, and Marianne, daughter of his father's despised neighbor, 
unrolls during the gay and lusty hop-picking season. A picturesque 
and honest story. (KD) 








Portune, Robert. The Old Man and the Sky. 1958. 3145p. Putnam, 
$3095. 
Gramp Ellis decided that the Martians were goings to land on a 
certain day and planted himself in a rocker on his front lawn to 
await the arrival. What happens after his ideas are publicized 

makes a rather ingenuous first novel. (KD) 





Swarthout, Glendon. They Came to Cordura. 1958. 213p. Random, 

$3.50. 
Major Thorn, awards officer of the 1914 punitive expedition against 

Mexico's Pancho Villa, is ordered by General Pershing to escort five 
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cavalrymen slated for the Medal of Honor across the barren state 

of Chihuahua to Cordura and safety. The trip reveals some astonish- 
ing events and valuable insights into the quality of courage. An 
exciting, sometimes horrifying story of how a group of men reacted 
under stress, this is a provocative and disturbing novel of primary 
interest to men. (KD) 


Taylor, Robert Lewis. The Travels of Jaimie McPheeters. 1958. 

Ship. Doubleday, 4.50. 
The journey of a father and his son to the California gold fields 

in 1849 provides the outline of this adventure-packed historical 

novel. The author is a highly regarded biographer (Churchill, 

W. C, Fields) and brings a great amount of research to the story. 

Long, well written, and solid. (KD) 





Warner, Rex. The Young Caesar. 1958. 353p. Little, $4.75. 

This welcome addition to the small list of novels about ancient 
Rome recounts the events of Julius Caesar's rise to power--the 
famous men and the times. The narrator is the mature Caesar review- 
a young life. Readable, thorough, and full of information. 

KD 





The initials included with the reviews refer to staff 
members : 


KD--Kenneth Duchac, DN--Dorothy Naughton, RS--Ruth Swenson 
oe i te 


The Traveling Library has several extra copies of the tollov- 
ing titles that are available on indeterminate loan. Requests will 
be filled as they are received. 





Asron, ed. America In Crisis. a 1952. 

Anderson. McCarthy. Beacon, 1952. 

Bowles, Ambassador's Report. Harper, 195). 

Bryson. The Next America. Harper, 1952. 

Commager. The American Mind, Yale Univ. Press, 1950. 
Commager. Civil Liberties Under Attack. Univ. of Penn. Press, 1951. 
Commager, Living [deas in America. Harper, 1951. 

Curti. A History of American Civilization. Harper, 1553. 
Emerson. Essays, Dutton, 197. 

Fenichell. e United Naticns. Winston, 195. 

Johnson. This American People. Harper, 1551. 

Lilienthal. This I Do Believe. Harper, 159. 

MacLeish. Freedom Is the Right to Choose. Beacon, 1951. 
May. Man's Search For Himself. Norton, 1953. 

Poston. Democracy Is You.e Harper, 1953. 

Richter. The Light In the Forest. Knopf, 1953. 

Rizk. Syrian Yankee. Doubleday, 1552. 

Tocqueville. Democracy In America. Oxford, 1952, 
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BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN AND Selected by Elizabeth Burr 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


For Younger Boys and Girls 





Agle, Nan Hayden. Three Boys and a Helicopter. 1958, 122p. Illus. 
Scribner, $2.50. 

"In this companion to the other five 'Three Boys' books, the trip- 
lets go to the library to read about helicopters, build one under 
the walnut tree, and are rescued by a real helicopter, The timely 
content might interest older slow readers..." Juanita Walker, 
Supericr Public Library, in Junior Libraries. Grades 3-l. 








Buff, Mary, and Buff, Conrad. Elf Owl. 1958. 72p. Viking, $2.75. 

The beauty, moods, changing seasons, and busy life of the desert 
are depicted and dramatized both in the striking sepia drawings of 
its flora and fauna and in the cadenced prose that tells the story 
of the little elf owls, the smallest of all the owls. 


Bulla, Clyde Robert. Ghost Town Treasure. 1958. 86p. Illus. 
Crowell, $2.50. 
Twelve-year-old Ty and his pen pals, whose great-grandfather 
prospected for gold and left a diary, find not gold treasure but a 
scenic cave to save Gold Rock. Told with no unusual words and in 
short sentences, this easy-to-read book nevertheless holds the 
attention of the 7=- to 9-year-old looking for mystery and suspense. 





de Regniers, Beatrice Schenk, Cats Cats Cats Cats Cats. 1958. 28p. 
Illus. Pantheon, $2.95. 

A handsome, tall picture book, illustrated by Bill Sokol's many 
amusing drawings and filled with all manner of comments about cats 
in poetry and prose. For cat lovers of all ages. 





Goetz, Delia. The Arctic Tundra. 1958, 62p. Illus. Morrow, $2.50. 
919.8 

This companion book to the author's Tropical Rain Forests describes 
in simple text and handsome illustrations the tundra's weather condi- 
tions, plant and animal life, and the people who live there, particu- 
larly the Eskimos and the Lapps. Grades 3-5. 








Hawkes, Hester. Lee Po's Search. 1558. [30p.] Illus. Coward- 

McCann, $2.50. 
; "Without comment or emotionalism, the author weaves a story around 
the hardship of getting food and warmth in destitute China. Little 
Lee Po and his sister, in their search for wood on the barren mountain, 
make friends with what wildlife is left and leave it unharmed... 
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Recommended for 7=- to 9-year-olds, but will be enjoyed by other 
children." Juanita Walker, Superior Public Library, in Junior 
Libraries. 


Hurd, Edith Thacher, Mr. Charlie, the Fireman's Friend. 1958. 
3lp. Illus. Lippincott, $2.25. 

"Orange and black pictures on yellow peper help tell another story 
of Mr. and Mrs, Charlie. This time they are volunteer firemen who 
help the regular fire department put out two fires and rescue an 
old man." Juanita Walker, Superior Public Library, in Junior 
Libraries, 





Ipcar, Dahlov. Ten Big Farms. 1958, [20p.] Illus. Knopf, $2.50; 
reinforced edition, $3. 

The detail of the pleasingly designed double-spread pictures in 
color of the poultry, fruit, horse, tobacco, dairy, cattle, pig, 
wheat, sheep, and truck farms visited by a family searching for a 
home provides an entrancing introduction to different kinds of 
farming. Ages 5-9. 





Livingston, Myra Cohn. Whispers, and other poems. 1958, 8p. 

Illus. Harcourt, $2.25. 811 
Four- to 8-year-olds will enjoy sharing the poet's imaginings 

and her perception of their mocds and feelings about quite ordinary 

things like zoos, balloons, buildings, and merry-go-roundse 


Littlefield, William. The Whiskers of Ho Ho. 1958. 32p. Illus. 
Lothrop, $2.75. 

Charming in its legendlike story of the way the custom of Easter 
eggs began in China, and in its delicately drawn pictures that look 
like Chinese prints on creamy parchment-colored pages, this volume 
will be treasured by the storyteller and the younger boys and girls 
and older ones, to0e 





McClung, Robert M. Buzztail; the story of a rattlesnake. 1958. 

64un. Illus. Morrow, $>.50. 598.1 
An easy, informative text, describing the physical characteristics, 

habits, and behavior of the rattlesnake, is set in large type and 

illustrated copiously with drawings. Third to fifth graders can 

depend upon the author for scientific accuracy and imaginative treat- 

mente 


Nashima, Tara. Umbrella. 1958. 33p. Illus. Viking, $2.50. 

Momo's third birthday brought two very special presents, red rubber 
boots and an unbrella. Finally, a rainy day came, when she could use 
them and walk all alone, straight, like a grown-up-lady. Her father's 
richly colored, striking pictures and the loving way in which he tells 
of this memorable day will delight other small children and their 
mothers and fathers reading to them. 
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For Older Boys and Girls 





Cooper, Elizabeth K. Science in Your Own Back Yard. 1958. 192p. 
Illus. Harcourt, $3. 57h 
This stimulating guide to the close-by wonders of nature shows 
how a back-yard laboratory can be set up and lists many simple 
experiments in exploring the rocks and soil, flowers and grasses, 
insects, snakes, and other animals, the stars, and the weather. 
The author, a director of elementary education and a co-ordinator 
of teacher training, points out that observation and scientific 
methods will bring many discoveries and much enjoyment. Grades 5-8, 





Green, Ivah. Water; our most valuable natural resource. 1958, 
96p. Illus. Coward=McCann, $3 ° 50. 333.91 

"While Graham and Van Dersal's Water For America is wider in 
coverage, the present book is particularly good in its treatment 
of water as a natural resource and of soil erosion and its pre- 
vention." Booklist. Illustrated by excellent photographs; glos- 
sary and reading List appended. Grades 5-9, 





Hofsinde, Robert. Indian Beadwork. 1958, 122p. Illus. Morrow, 
$2.50. 7505 
The author tells first how to make a bead loom and then gives 

directions for working out bead designs on necklaces, headbands, 
bracelets, coin purses, moccasins, and knife sheaths, using the 
lazy-stitch method, overlay beading, and straight line beading, as 
well as bead weaving. Grades 5-8, 





emai, Joan. Horse Show Hurdles. 1958. 2h3p. Illus. Crowell, 
3. 
"When a rival uses questionable means to get business, Pam's 
fierce loyalty is to Frank's shabby stable. She cannot understand 
her sister's desire to ride with her friends at the more fashion- 
able stable. There is a pleasing freshness to the plot and, in 
the main, good characterization as these conflicts are plausibly 
resolved... Recommended for horse show-minded girls in grades 5-7." 
Florence M. Hensey, Wausau Public Library, in Junior Libraries. 








Kalnay, Francis. Chucaro, Wild Pony of the Pampa. 1958. 127p. 
Illus. Harcourt, $2./5. 

Winner of the New York Herald Tribune's Spring Festival Award 
for books for ages © to 12. The background for this "boy and wild 
pony" story is a big estancia on the Argentine Pampa where the 
gaucho, Juan, lassoed the pony for his young friend, Pedro. Excel- 
lent characterization, sensitive and beautiful writing, and real 
understanding of the problems of the people mark this horse story 
as outstanding. 
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Meadowcroft, Enid La Monte. Holding the Fort With Daniel Boone. 
1958. 146p. Illus. Crowell, a7, 

"Continues the real life adventures begun in On Indian Trails 
With Daniel Boone. Now the time is the Revolutionary War, when 

ans, bribed by the English, attack Boonesborough. Since there 

is a lack of good pioneer books for lower grades (and upper slow 
readers), this is welcome." Florence Hensey, Wausau Public Library, 
in Junior Libraries. Grades 3-6. 





eens Lucille. Magic Fingers. 1958. 12kp. Illus. Nelson, 
20756 

"A fresh background, a well developed plot with both struggle 
and suspense, and good characterization mark this story of a modern 
Pueblo family. Children will enjoy the mystery that surrounds the 
disappearance of the tribal cane and sympathize with Natachee's 
unusual struggle to make worthy clay bowls. Appealing, too, is 
the warm relationship between Natachee and her blind grandmother." 
Florence M,. Hensey, Wausau Public Library, in Junior Libraries. 





oe John. Chipmunk Terrace. 1958. 79p. Illus. Viking, 
26 Ds 

"Although chipmunks are the main characters, other birds and 
animals enter into the drama of the life story of Ria and her 
family. A sympathetic account of wildlife through the year is 
aided by the pictures of Kurt Wiese..." Juanita Walker, Superior 
Public Library, in Junior Libraries. Grades -6, 








Pearce, Ann Philippa. The Minnow Leads to Treasure. 1958, 253p. 
Illus. World, $3. 

"A well developed suspenseful plot, full dimensional characters, 
natural dialog, and an enticing setting of English countryside 
and river distinguish this thoroughly enjoyable story; originally 
published in England in 1955 under the title: Minnow on the Say." 
Readers of the Nesbit and Ransome stories who like riddles an 
treasure hunts will enjoy David and the adventure of his newly 
found friend, Adam. Grades 5-8. 





Reynolds, Barbara Leonard. Cabin Boy and Extra Ballast. 1958, 
250pe Illus. Scribner, $2.95. 

"A fresh and enjoyable story, based on the author's own sailing 
experiences, of an American family in Japan who built a boat and 
with a Japanese crew sail in it to Hawaii... A good adventure 
story with the added value of desirable human relationships, 
particularly between brother and sister and hetween races." 
Booklist. Grades 5-8, 





Romano, Louis G., and Georgiady, Nicholas P. Exploring Wisconsin. 
1958, 128p. Illus. Follett, $3.20. 

A title in the Follett New Unified Social Studies series, which 
was planned to unify geography end history and to develop better 
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citizenship. One of the authors is an Assistant Superintendent in 
Shorewood, the other a Supervising Principal in Whitefish Bay. 
Useful for Wisconsin material for Grades 3-6. 





Ross, Evlalie Steinmetz. The Buried Treasure. 1958. 187p. Illus. 
Lippincott, $3. 398 

Storytellers end the fourth and fifth graders who will read these 
fables and folk tales themselves will be delighted with the reappear- 
ance of these well loved stories from the out-of-print Picture Tales 
series. The twenty-two stories selected by a children's librarian 
who is an experienced storyteller represent the folklore of Russia, 
Spain, Scandinavia, India, Mexico, Italy, France, Holland, China, and 
Japane 


ate William 0. The Perilous Road. 1958 1191p. Illus. Harcourt, 
20956 

Mr. Steele writes so vividly and has such a firm hand with characteri- 
zation that the reader will feel as if he had been right along with 11- 
year-old Chris Brabson in the Tennessee mountains during the Civil War. 
The impact on Chris of the horror and senselessness of war and his 
growth in understanding of true covrage and tolerance will also be 
shared by 10- to lh-year-old readers. 





Zim, Herbert Spencer. Ostriches. 1958. 6lp. Morrow, $2.50. 598.2 
Joining his parade of animals and birds, the ostrich is presented 
by Dr. Zim with his customary scientific authenticity and in his clear 

and uncomplicated style. Large print. Grades h-7,. 


For Young People 





Adler, Irving. Man-Made Moons; the earth satellites and what they 
will tell us. 1558. 125p. Tllus. Day, $2.95. 629.1353 

The concentration in Adler's lucid discussion of the satellites is 
on what is now known about the earth's upper crust and what the satel- 
lites and their instruments can tell us about the shape of the earth, 
how dense the upper air is, valuable information about the stars, the 
ionosphere, and the earth's magnetism. It is illustrated with helpful 
diagrams and drawings. Junior and senior high school. 





ig Hans. Sons of the Steppe. 1958. 273p. Illus. Henry Z. 
Walck, 

Winner of the New York Herald Tribune Award for books for older 
boys and girls. "nified, swift, and exciting as a story, offering an 
unexcelled picture of the life and character of the bloodthirsty 
Mongol hordes and their more civilized neighbors in China and Persia, 
it has a theme that provokes thought about clashing cultures and the 
* qualities needed to become a great people..." Libby in New York 
Herald Tribune. This is a timely and timeless book that is importan 
to introduce to young people for their reading and discussion. 
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Beeler, Nelson Frederick, and Branley, Franklyn Mansfield. os 
ments With Light. 1958 3p. Illus. Crowell, $2.75. 

Tilustrated with diagrams and drawines, this is a well organized 
presentation of the nature and behavior of light and simple experi- 
ments that explain the construction, principles, and operation of 
lenses, microscopes, kaleidoscopes, and other instruments. Equipment 
needed for the most part is materials found at home or easily and 
inexpensively purchasable. Grades 7-9. 





Butler, Evelyn I., and Dale, George Allan. Alaska, the Land and 
Peoples 1958. 159p. Illus. Viking, $3.50. 1 917298 
The authors, a husband-and-wife team who have served for 15 years 
as supervisors of education for the United States Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in Alaska, have written and illustrated with excellent 
photographs a sympathetic and straightforward introduction to a 
land and people for whom they feel a great affection. Grades 6-9. 





Conrader, Constance. Blue Wampum. 1958. 18hp. Duell, $3. 
Distinction on several counts marks this story of Indian-white 
conflict in the territory that became Wisconsin. "The whole country 

is like a handful of tinder, and it will only take the flint of 
someone's anger on the steel of everyone's fear to set the whole 
thing blazing." Young Paul Duval,of Yankee, French, and Winnebago 
heritage, chooses to devote himself to the Winnebago cause, Good 
story of a boy's growing up and authentic portrayal of Winnebago 
society, well written, filled with beauties of nature. Recommended 
as supplementary reading in American history and biology (because 
of natural history content) in junior and senior high. 


Coy, Harold. The Americans. 1958, 328p. Illus. Little, $4.50. 
973 

"The Americans is not a textbook and does not attempt to cover all 
the topics that are studied in the classroom. It is intended to 
increase the enjoyment of reading about American history by showing 
how Americans lived, how they felt, and how they tackled new problems 
in good times and stormy weather"--foreword. A much needed book 
which junior and senior high school students will find stimulating 
and well worth reading. 








rae Alice. Bewitching Betsy Bonaparte. 1958. 306p. Illus. 
Dodd, $3. 

This is a fictionized biography of Betsy Patterson, a Baltimore 
belle whose marriage to Napoleon's younger brother, Jerome, in 1803 
was annulled two years later at Napoleon's order. The romantic 
legend of Betsy's life and her long struggle to have her son and 
then her grandson recognized as heir presumptive to the French 
throne will appeal to -the l- to 16-year-old romance reader. 








Eifert, Virginia S, With a Task Before Me. 1958. 217p. Illus. 
Rodd, $3 
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This fourth volume in the author's series about Lincoln treats the 
years from 1832 to 1861 and carries the story from the Black Hawk 
War to his departure from Springfield for the Presidency. Because 
this was the learning period and shows the Indian fighter, storekeeper, 
surveyor, postmaster, young lawyer, and politician, this biography 
will appeal to the student who is interested in the development of 
Lincoln's greatness. Junior and senior high school. 


Miers, Earl Schenck. The Guns of Vicksburg. 1958, 187p. Putnam, 
36 
Narrated against an authentic historical background, the action 

of the story takes place from Shiloh through the siege and surrender 

of Vicksburg. Seventeen-year-old Eb Potter, an Iowa farm boy, serves 

as a private, an espionage agent within the enemy lines, and an 

aide on General Grant's staff. Vigorously told, it is valuable for 

its portrait of Ulysses S. Grant and the widening perspective of 

young Eb's understanding of the northern and southern viewpoints. 





Reeder, Colonel Rede The Story of the Civil War. 1958, 212p. 
Duell, $32956 97307 

Written out of a regular Army officer's lifetime interest and study 
of the Civil War, this history is mainly concerned with the campaigns 
and crucial battles on land and water, unbiased, with a deft handling 
of the mass of detail and some use of contemporary letters. Focuses 
attention on the strengths and weaknesses of the generals on both 
sides. Good reading, as well as a much needed book because of the 
scarcity of material about this period for ages 12 to 16. 





Rosen, Sidney. Galileo and the Magic Numbers. 1958, 212p. Illus. 
Little, $2.50. 921 

This readable account of a genius who was not understood by the 
people of his own time, but who was led by the same curiosity about 
nature and the search for truth that inspires all scientists,is most 
timely and stimulating. Junior and senior high school. 





Ross, Frank Xavier. The World of Engineering. 1958. 186p. Illus. 
Lothrop, $3. 620.69 

This is a comprehensive coverage of the profession of engineering, 
beginning with an historical survey and the place of the engineer in 
today's world,and giving detail concerning the main divisions--civil, 
mining and metallurgical, mechanica)., electrical and chemical, agri- 
cultural and military. The author indicates the training and oppor- 
tunities; also, the background preparation needed in high school, and 
lists the schools that grant degrees in the field and the professional 
organizations. 





Snyder, Louis Leo. The First Book of World War II. 1953. 9lp. 

Illus. Watts, $1295. 940.53 
Written by a professor of history at the City College of New York 

and well illustrated with photographs and maps, this volume intro- 
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duces concisely and with clarity the background of the conflict, 
the battles, personalities, and effects. Grades 6-9, 


Science 
Creative Science series. Prepared in co-operation with the American 


Museum of Natural History, Etta Schneider Ross, Fditor in Chief. 
1957. Creative Educational Society, $45.75. 


Ames, Gerald. The Earth's Story. 222p. 

Chamberlain, Josep. es. Planets, Stars and Space. 223p. 
McCormick, Jack. Atoms, Energy and Machines. dlp. 

Spar, Jerome. The Way of the Weather. 2clip. 











Each of the four titles presents through short texts and copious 
illustrations, many of them full page, the fundamentals of the physical 
sciences. The Ames book is devoted to earth formations, the evolu- 
tion of animal life, and the earth's minerals. McCormick's title 
contains information on matter, the elements, energy, physics, and 
chemistry. After sections on the earth as a planet, and astronomer's 
instruments, Chanberlain devotes the rest of his volume to the moon. the 
solar system, the sun, our and other galaxies. Spar organizes his 
discussion of the weather by season and includes chapters on weather 
observation, tools, and forecasting. The set's greatest value is in 
its visual approach to the physical sciences and the accuracy and 
readability of the text. Particularly useful for upper elementary 
and junior high age. 


Books For Beginning Readers 





Browne, Georgiana K. Look and See. 1958. 23%p. Illus. Melmont, 
$2. 


Carter, Katharine. The True Book of Oceans. 1958. h7p. Children's 
Press, $2. 551.46 








Foster, Polly. Your Parakeet. 1958. 3lp. Illus. Melmont, $2. 





Friskey, Margaret. Mystery of the Gate Sign. 1958, 28p. Illus. 
Children's Press, $2.50. 





ica Evelyn Belmont. The Dairy. 1958. 30p. Illus. Melmont, 
26 


Hoff, Carol. The Four Friends. 1958. 32p. Illus. Follett, $1.08 
net. (a Beginning-To-Read Book) 





King, Patricia. Mabel the Whale. 1958. 32p. Illus. Follett, 
$1.08 net. (a Beginning-To-Read Book) 
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Lattin, Anne, Peter's Policeman. 1958. 32p. Illus. Follett, 
$1.08 net. (a Bezinning-To-Read Book) 





Olds, Helen D, Miss Hattie and the Monkey. 1958. 32p. Illus. 
Follett, $1.08 net. (a Beginning-To-Read Book) 





Stever, Dorothy Voorhies. The Freight Yard. 1958. 3lp. Illus. 
Melmont, $2. 625 


By Jane. Andy Wouldn't Talk. 1958, 8p. Illus. Morrow, 
22506 

















Travel 

Craz, Albert. Getting to Know Liberia. 1958. 6p. Illus. Coward- 
McCann, $2.50. 916.66 
Caldwell, John Cope. Let's Visit the Middle East. 1958. 96p. 
Tllus. Day, $2.95. 915.6 
Day, Dee. Getting to Know Panama. 1558. 6p. Illus. Coward- 
McCann, $2.50. 915.62 
Tor, Regina. Getting to Know the Philippines. 1958. 6p. Illus. 
Coward-McCann, $2.50. 919.14 

Biographies 
Baker, Nina Brown. Henry Hudson. 1958. s6p. Knopf, $2.50. 
Grades l-6. 921 





Latham, Jean Tee. On Stage, Mr. Jefferson} 1958. 2466p. Harper, 
$2.95. Crades 7-10. 921 





Neble, Iris. Clarence Darrow, Defense Attorney. 1958. 192p. 
Messner, $2.95. Grades 7-9. 921 





Shapiro, Milton J. The Warren Spahn Story. 1958, 192p. Messner, 
$2.95. Grades 7-9. 921 





Wright, Frances Fitzpatrick. Andrew Jackson, Fighting Frontiersman. 
1958. 128. Abingdon, $1.75. Grades Q-6, 921 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


From Wisconsin 


An Institute in Reading. "Providing For Individual Differences in 
Reading” is the theme of a forthcoming institute in reading to be 
sponsored by the School of Education at the University of Wisconsin 
on July 1h, 15, and 16. Using a lecture and discussion group format, 
the institute will treat the following three areas: (1) approaches 
to individualized instruction in reading, (2) adjustments to ability 
levels in reading, and (3) individualization in reading in action. 
The institute will begin with registration at 9 AM. on Monday, 

July 14, and is scheduled for adjournment at 2:30 P.M. on Wednesday, 
July 16. Librarians, especially children's librarians, may wish to 
consider attending this important institute. For further informa- 
tion, write to Professor Theodore L. Harris, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Pictorial Record of the Newbery Award Available. The Treasure 
Trove Library Binders have made available to the public libraries 
of the United States and Canada a handsome Newbery poster. Around 
the border of this pictorial record of the Newbery medal books are 
reproductions of the front cover of each of the books receiving the 
Newbery Award for the years 1922 to 1957. Spaces are left for the 
awards from 1958 to 1966. Each year, the cover illustration will 
be supplied when the Newbery medal Award is made, and the poster 
will be completed in 1966. If you have not received this poster 
and would like one, the Wisconsin Book Bindery, 229 West Mineral 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, will supply one on request. 


History of the Fox River Valley Library Association Available. 
Copies of The Fox River Valley Library Association, lts First 

Sixty Years, 1096-1950, a o3-page booklet compiled by Marvin Melick, 
librarian, and Bernice Minarik, trustee, of the Elisha D. Smith 
Public Library, Menasha, Wisconsin, are available upon request and 
10 cents postage from Elisha D, Smith Public Library, 3 Mill Street, 
Menasha, Wisconsin. 








From the American Library Association 
(50 E. Huron Street, Chicago) 


reer eT” 





A Library Resources Fact-Finding Survey is Under Way. In mid-April, 
the American Library Association's Fact-Finding Pivtect got under 
way. The purpose of this project is to gather, analyze, and make 
widely available factual information on library service in the 
United States in order that the needs and shortages which exist in 
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libraries of all kinds--school, public, college, university, and 
special--may be recognized. The project is expected to be com- 

leted in six months and has been made possible by a grant of 

12,125 from the Council on Library Resources, Inc, Librarians, 
trustees, and other interested citizens will want to watch for 
publications of the results of this project because the results 
can be of great help in local planning for improved comamity 
understanding of library needs, and to encourage better local sup- 
port of libraries. 


ALA Conference. San Francisco, July 13-19, 1958; Washington, D.C., 
June 21-27, 1959; and Montreal, June 19-25, 1960. ‘The next Mid- 
winter meeting will be held in Chicago, January 27-30, 1959. 


A New Service to College and Special Libraries. The Association 
of College and a wierarise, ‘a division of the 4merican Li- 
brary Association, has announced the consolidation of its distin- 
guished series of monographs with the general publishing activities 
of ALA, effective immediately. Orders and inquiries should be sent 
to the Publishing Department of ALA since the consolidation applies 
to all aspects of the distribution of ACRL monographs. However, 
editorial policies remain unchanged and continue under the control 
of the ACRL editorial board. So far, the Association of College 
and Research Libraries has published 20 titles over the past six 
years. Their most recent (1958) title, College and Universit 
Library Accreditation Standards, is an easentol reference a, 
embodying the official standards for accreditation of college li- 
braries and hence for the colleges themselves. 





From Around the Country 


A New Reomiting Pamphlet Available. Your Career As a Librarian 
s the e of a new recruiting e was 
and is available for distribution from Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc. This attractive and interesting, new, 20-page illustrated 
pamphlet should prove most useful for distribution to prospects 
for librarianship in your person-to-person recruiting efforts, and 
on occasions such as career days. Single copies of this pamphlet 
may be obtained free, and multiple copies at a cost of ten cents 
(10¢) apiece for quantities of 10 to 100 (special prices will be 
quoted on quantities larger than 100) by sending a request with 
remittance and a brief statement of how the pamphlets are to be 
used to Educational Department, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





AF New Audio-Visual Catalog Announced. Educational Services, 
ye 388 9 NeWey gs 3 ees announced the publication 
in March, 1958, of its new 1958-59 catalog. Titled Listing of 


Educational Reco s, Filmstrips, and Equi t For More ‘ective 
Learning, this Poet catalog 4TIT Tetributed free upon re- 
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quest. It will contain offerings of merit from outstanding audio- 
visual producers and equipment manufacturers in the United States, 
classified by subject for easy reference and ordering. Features 

of the 1958-59 catalog include (1) most complete listing of foreign 
language courses on records and texts available, (2) expanded equip- 
ment section, including latest audio-visual devices, and (3) compre- 
hensive listing of 35 mm. filmstrips on many subjects. 


A Workshop on the Evaluation of Library Materials. The University 

0. cago old a summer workshop, y 23-25, which will deal 
with library materials in the sciences. This three-day workshop 
will consider audio-visual materials and their use, as well as 
printed materials. Enrollment is open to children's and school li- 
brarians and teachers in elementary and junior high schools. For 
further information, write to The Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


A Workshop on Lib Work With Yo People. A summer workshop, 
Kugust L-15- at the Uatversity of oonices, Department of Library 
Seience, will have as its theme "Library Service For Teen-Agers." 
Topics to be considered will be selection of reading materials for 
this age group and methods of working with them in school and public 
libraries, Illustrative materials will be available, and consultants 
from both school and public libraries will be present. The two- 
week workshop will carry two hours of credit in library science, and 
may be elected by either teachers or librarians who have had courses 
in literature for adolescents, or have had experience working with 
teen-agers in high school or public libraries. Workshop activities 
will occupy the greater part of each day for two weeks. No other 
course work should be taken concurrently. If the workshop is not 
included in a student's regular summer program, the tuition fee is 
$40 for Michigan residents and $85 for nonresidents. Since enroll- 
ment is limited, prospective participants should write well in ad- 
vance to the Department of Library Science, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. A suggested reading list will be sent to par- 
ticipants when definite registration is received, 


New Income Tax R tions of Interest to Librarians. New regula- 
tions of the Tateonat Revenue Service issued April 5, 1958, allow 
librarians, teachers, and others to deduct certain educational ex- 
penses not previously deductible. Since deductions apply to courses 
taken after December 31, 1953, a claim may be filed for a refund on 
an amended return filed any time before April 15, 1961. According 
to Robert B, Anderson, Secretary of the Treasury, "The expenses in- 
curred..emay be deducted even though such expenses are incurred 
voluntarily, and even though the course may carry academic credit 

or result in an increase in salary or in promotion." To ascertain 
whether or not you may be eligible to deduct such expenses for ex- 
tension courses, institutes, summer study programs in library science, 
etc., write to National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., for a special newsletter on this subject. 
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NEW PAPERBACK EDITIONS 


The tremendous variety of quality books for adults in paper- 
back editions shows in this list of recent titles offered by paper- 
back publishers. Mostly reprint material, these inexpensive books 
offer libraries an opportunity to enrich their collections with 
standard and unusual materials. 


The extensive list in the April 15, 1958, Library Journal gives 
a full picture of paperback publishing in recent months. 


Biography 


Chambers, R. W. Thomas More. Univ. of Mich. Pr., $1.95. 

Cocteau, Jean. Opium; the diary of a cure. Grove Pr., $1.75. 

Lamb, Harold. Charlemagne. Bantam Books, $.50. 

Lord, Walter. Day of Infamy. Bantam Books, $.50. 

Maurois, Andre. Proust; a biography. Meridian Books, $1.45. 

Stewart, Sidney. Give Us This Day. Popular Lib., $.35. 

— Francis. Lives of a Bengal Lancer. Bantam Books, 
a e 














History 


Botkin, B. A., ede Lay * Burden Down; a folk history of slavery. 
Univ. of Chicago Pre, $1.65. 
Canby, Courtlandt, ed. Lincoln and the Civil War; a profile and 


a history. Dell, $.50. 

Glover, T. R. The Ancient World. Penguin Books, $.85. 

Heath, Monroe. Great Events in United States History. Pacific 
Coast Pubes $1. 

-----, Our ):8 States. Pacific Coast Pub., $1. 

Miller, William. History of the United States. Dell, $.75. 

Millis, Walter. Arms and Men. New American Lib., $.50. 

Sakai, Saburo, with Caldin, Martin, and Saito, Fred. Samrai. 
Ballantine, $.50. 

Toynbee, Arnold. Civilization on Trial and The World and the 
West. Meridian Books, $1.45. 

Wallbank, T. Walter. Short History of India and Pakistan. New 
American Lib., $.50. 




















Philosophy and Religion 





Halverson, Marin, and Cohen, Arthur, eds. Handbook of Christian 
Theology. Meridian Books, $1.45. 

Hunt Ueorge Le, ed. Ten Makers of Modern Protestant Thought. 
Reflection Books, $.50. 


James, William. Varieties of Religious Experience. New American 
Library, $.50. 
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Pike, E, Royston. og EES of Religion and Religions. 
Meridian Books, $1.95. 


Stuber, Stanley I. Denominations--How We Got Them. Reflection 
Books, $. 50. 





Science and Technology 





bar pc Sir Arthur S. The Expanding Universe. Univ. of Mich. 
Pr., $1.45. 


Leonard, Jonathan Norton. Flight Into Space. Random, $.95. 
Ley, Willy. Satellites, Rockets and Outer Space. New American Lib., 


$.35. 








Marshack, Alexander. World in Space. Dell, $.35. 
Mezo, Edward J. Automotive Accessories Repair Guide. Drake, $1.25. 
Mathematics for the La . Phil $1 


Hill, T. Ward. ryman osophical, $1.65. 
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They Called the Land "Ouisconsin." 2p. Americana Press, 25 cents 
(quantity price, 2-100, 15 cents). Written by James I. Clark of 
the State Historical Society under the direction of Paul F. Sharp, 
with maps by Randall Sale. 

Here, in an easy-to-read, interesting style,is presented a brief 
but exciting history of Wisconsin. Maps give the various locations 
of the settlements of the varied nationalities within the State, 
the railroads throughout the State prior to and after 1858, and the 
formation of the counties when Wisconsin gained statehood in 188. 

A full-page economic development map of Wisconsin shows the products 
of the various regions throughout the State. Little known but in- 
teresting incidents important in the development of the State are 
brought out here to make this chronicle of Wisconsin interesting 
reading for every citizen of the State. 

One of a series under the general title of Chronicles of America, 
published by the Americana Press, 2105 Sherman Ave., Madison 1, 
Wisconsin. Although the brochures have been conceived for distribu- 
tion mainly through business and industrial firms, they are avail- 
able on a special school-price schedule and are useful as inexpen- 
sive library pamphlet material. 
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Kaczkowski, Henry, comp. Handbook of Occupations and Professions 
Licensed by Wisconsin State Dee rm Es ards. Commissions, and 

er Agencies. e Pe e author, « Downer Avenue, 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin, $1.25. 

Wisconsin vests its licensing powers in many different committees, 
boards, etc. This compilation makes readily available information 
on how and where to apply and qualifications for every state license-- 
barber, plumber, newsboy, librarian, lobbyist, pharmacist, cheese 
maker, etc., etc. This volume is a needed, useful, well indexed 
reference work. (KD) 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY BULLETIN 
Issued bimonthly by the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
‘Entered as second-class matter Merch 21, 191), at the 
post office at Madison, Wisconsin. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in 
Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on June 29, 1918. 


WISCONSIN FREE LIBRARY COMMISSION 


Chairman--Mrs, Jean C, Wulling, La Crosse 

John R. Barton, Madison 

Hilda Cavanaugh, Baraboo 

Edwin B. Fred, President, University of Wisconsin, or designated 
representative, Wilson Thiede, University Extension Division 

Clifford L. Lord, Director, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
or designated representative, Benton H. Wilcox, Chief Librarian 

Mrs, Ella M. Veslak, Shawano 

George E, Watson, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
Administrative Office 
‘ap Alpine 6-11 
Madison 2, Wisconsin Extension 730 
S. Janice Kee, Secretary 
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John Frantz 
Dorothy Naughton 
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ALA Library-Community Project Director and Adult Services, 
Kenneth F, Duchac 


Address inquiries for service to Box 610, Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Madison 2, Wisconsin Alpine 6-111 
Marinus G. Toepel, Chief Extension 561 
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